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MEANINGS OF MEDIAEVAL LATIN PROPOSITUM AS 
REFLECTED IN OLD HIGH GERMAN 


The initial purpose of the present article is to interpret two 
OHG glosses: propositum/heit in the early Church Canons. We 
can readily fit the two instances into the picture of semantic borrow- 
ing from Old English, already established for heit by Anatol Waag; 
from them we can also shed new light on a troublesome occurrence 
of heit in context. A short discussion and summary of the trans- 
lations of propositum throughout OHG forms the second section of 


this paper. 


I. ML. propositum and OHG. heit (Die althochdeutschen Glossen, 
II. 145. 48 and II. 147. 61)* 


In his article, “ Die Bezeichnungen des Geistlichen im Althoch- 
und Altniederdeutschen,” ? Anatol Waag includes a section of about 
four pages (15 ff.) on hetthaft, “ belonging to the clergy.” Within 
these pages are assembled extensive data on the occurrence of Old 
High German heit, m.f., with comparative material for the Old 
English cognate hdd, m. The discussion of the noun in OHG is 
illuminating, and seems, outside of the lexica, to constitute the only 
literature on the meanings of the word. 

On page 17, Waag has recorded the two glosses, propositum/ 
heit, from the Frankfurter Canonesglossen (Graff’s Can. 4,° Stein- 
meyer’s No. 141), but without interpretation or comment. The 


1 Die althochdeutschen Glossen, gesammelt und bearbeitet von E. Stein- 
meyer und E. Sievers, Bd. I-v (Berlin, 1879-1922) — “ Gl.” 
*Teuthonista vir (Halle, 1931-32), 1-54. 
*E. G. Graff, Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz, Bd. 1-v1 (Berlin, 1834-42), 
Word-Index by H. F. Massmann (Berlin, 1846). 
73 
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source is a manuscript of Dionysius Exiguus’ collection of the 
Conciliar Canons. We begin here by supplying the original contexts. 
The first text is from Canon XII of the Council of Nicaea: 


Sed in his omnibus propositum et speciem poenitentiae convenit explorare: 
quotquot enim metu, et lacrymis, atque poenitentia, vel bonis operibus rebus 


ipsis conversionem suam, non simulatione, demonstrant. 
(Migne 67, col. 150A; * ef. Gl. 1. 145. 48) 


It will be useful in interpreting the second citation to have quoted 
the canon in full, after giving its title where the lemma propositum 


occurs: 


De clericis et monachis non manentibus in suo proposito. vir. Qui semel 
in clero deputati sunt, aut monachorum vitam expetiverunt, statuimus, 
neque ad militiam, neque ad dignitatem aliquam venire mundanam, aut hoc 
tentantes, et non agentes poenitentiam, quominus redeant ad hoe quod 
propter Deum primitus elegerunt, anathematizari. 

(Canones Chalcedonensis concilii v1, Migne 67, col. 173A; cf. Gl. 1. 
147. 61) 


Waag shows in his article that the use of heit in OHG glosses, 
when referring to the status of persons within the Church, is the 
result of equating it with OE had. He emphasizes the importance 
of English influence for the Wiirzburg monuments of the ninth 
century. One point he does not stress, however, is that two such 
monuments contain all OHG occurrences of heit in glosses or trans- 
lations except where it is used for persona or serus.° One of these 
is the Frankfurter Canonesglossen with which we are here concerned. 

We shall deal first with the gloss at page 147, line 61, in 


* Dionysit Eavigui Opera Omnia accurante J.-P. Migne (Paris, 1865. 
Patrologiae cursus completus LXVII). Waag quotes from the wrong version 
of this canon (ibid., col. 44D). 

5 Op. cit., 8. 18. On Wiirzburg as a center of Anglo-Saxon missionary 
activity, see Georg Baesecke, Der Vocabularius Sti. Galli in der angel- 
sdchsischen Mission (Halle, 1933), 101f. 

® Besides the two glosses discussed in this paper, Can. 4 contains heit for 
religio (twice, Gl. m1. 144.12 and 18), and for clerus (twice, Gl. m. 145. 10, 
11, 147. 62) ; it reglosses natus; maioris natu / merun giburti / heitum (G1. 
1. 148.48). The other manuscript, Wirzeburg. m. p. th. f.146 (Graff’s W., 
Steinmeyer’s No. 647), has the lemmata gradus (twice, Gl. 11. 92. 16 and 61) 
and ordo (Gl. mu. 92.45). The contemporary Old Saxon provides two 
related instances: (1) the gloss, gradu /heda (GI. Iv. 296.4), and (2), 
Heliand 4161: thurh is hélagan héd, “ by reason of his holy office.” 
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Steinmeyer, Volume 11, from the title of Canon VII of the Council 
of Chalcedon. The phrase, non manentibus in suo proposito, means 
“not remaining in their way of life” (that is, the clerical or 
monastic way of life to which they are pledged). The word 
propositum as “way of life” came to denote in particular a course 
of life sanctioned by and subject to the Church.’ It is worth noting 
that Notker Labeo understood propositum in this sense, as he shows 
in these successive phrasings of one notion in his commentary to the 
Psalter: in uta quam elegit /an démo uuége-daz chit an démo 
proposito sanctitatis. (Nps. 24:12; N. II. 78. 28-79. 2)8 

It is not difficult to find illustrations of OE Add in use in the 
senses “way of life,” “condition of life,” “status,” “ degree,” 
sometimes with reference to the framework of human society in 
general, oftener designating the religious life.® Also, hdd conveys 
just this content in a number of compounds denoting personal 
status or office.*° The Latin word most frequently translated by 
had as “ way of life” is habitus. Of decided interest here, however, 
are the two passages in which the Alfredian translation of Bede’s 


7 An article by L. Hertling, “ Die professio der Kleriker und die Entste- 
hung der drei Geliibde,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 56 (1932), 
148-74, treats propositum and related Latin expressions, with many quota- 
tions and references. See also propositum as cited in the indices of the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, especially Legum, Sectiones 1-11 (Han- 
noverae et Lipsiae 1902-6) and Diplomata Regum Germaniae ex Stirpe 
Karolinorum, T. 1-1 (Berlin 1934-37). For references on the Latin usage 
I am indebted to the Rev. J. Reginald O’Donnell of the Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto. 

® For the subsequent OHG gloss and translation of Notker’s Latin phrase 
see under bineimida and foragisezzida in the table ending this article. 
“Nps.”: Die Psalter, 11 1-606, in Die Schriften Notkers und seiner Schule, 
herausgegeben von Paul Piper. 1-111 (Freiburg i. B. und Tiibingen, 1882-83), 
—“N, 1-11.” 

®See J. Bosworth and T. N. Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (Ox- 
ford, 1899), 497, m1-Iv, and the Supplement by T. N. Toller (Oxford, 1921), 
493, 111-v; also C. W. M. Grein, Sprachschatz der angelsdchsischen Dichter 
neu herausgegeben von J. J. Kéhler (Heidelberg, 1912), 289f. Waag groups 
the Latin synonyms under (8), loc. cit., S. 16. 

1° The OHG -heit derivatives as a group are basically different from the 
OE compounds as regards meaning. With few exceptions they denote 
qualities, not positions. The -hdd- composita are collected in an unpublished 
Radcliffe doctoral thesis by Z. W. F. Koo, “Old English Living Noun 
Suffixes exclusive of Personal and Place Names” (1946), prepared under the 
direction of F, P. Magoun, Jr. 
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Ecclesiastical History renders propositum-phrases with the com- 
pound, munuchid: A.(Bk. IV, Ch. 23) propositum westemque 
sanctimonialis habitus . . . suscepisse (Plummer 253. 22-3)4—pe 
heo munuchade and haligrefte onfenge. (Schipper 466. 3048-9) ; 1 
B. (Bk. IV, Ch. 24) saecularem illum habitum relinquere, et 
monachicum suscipere propositum docutt (Plummer, 260. 26-7)— 
leerde beet he weoroldhad forlete and munuchade onfenge. (Schip- 
per, 486. 3504-6). 

The impact of -hdd in the opposed terms weoroldhdd and 
munuchad is particularly forceful. With what we already know 
of the Old English background of the Frankfurter Canonesglossen, 
it is plain that the glossator had a similar application in mind when 
he wrote heit for propositum in the title of Canon VII of the 
Council of Chalcedon. 

By translating propositum with hett also in the other passage 
of the Frankfurter Canonesglossen, in the twelfth Nicene Canon 
(Gl. II. 145. 48), the glossator shows that he interprets it also here 
in the sense, “ way of life,” or possibly “station in life.” Implied 
would be one’s general “way of living” rather than a religious 
form of life as such. This does not conflict with the context. But 
there is little doubt that the older, well-known meaning, “ purpose,” 
is the sense in the Latin text. A standard modern translation of 
the Greek original of this passage gives “ intention.” ** With this 
the Monsee Glosses are in agreement, having wutllo “ will, inten- 
tion ” for propositum at the same point in the Canons (GI. II. 108. 
14). A suitable translation of propositum et speciem poenitentiae 
convenit explorare is, “ It is well to investigate the intention and the 
kind of penitence.” 

The phrase, “sprah ode uuorahta uuider minemo heite,””** (not 


11 Venerabilis Baedae Historiam ecclesiasticam gentis Anglorum recog- 
novit Carolus Plummer, T. I-11 (Oxonii, 1896). 

12 Kénig Alfreds Ubersetzung von Bedas Kirchengeschichte herausgegeben 
von Jacob Schipper (Leipzig, 1899). 

18 For mpoalpesw; see C. J. von Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, Bd. 1, 2. Aufl. 
(Freiburg i. B., 1873), 415: “Gesinnung”; English translation by W. R. 
Clark, Vol. 1 (Edinburgh, 1871), 417. 

14 E. Von Steinmeyer, Die kleineren althochdeutschen Sprachdenkmdler 
(Berlin, 1916), 316, 27ff. Although written down in the tenth century, this 
version of the Confession probably was carried over with little modification 
from the ninth century. This view is expressed by Johann Kelle, Geschichte 
der deutschen Litteratur 1 (Berlin, 1892), 134f. 
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mentioned in Waag’s article), from the Wiirzburger Beichte, may 
now be reexamined. As in Can. 4 and W., heit in this third Wiirz- 
burg monument has a meaning at variance with the ordinary OHG 
usage (persona, serus). Rudolf Kégel, without translating heite, 
cited the gloss ad ordinem / zi heite (Gl. II. 92. 45—W.) as a clue 
to its reading.*® Although one might retain Kégel’s suggestion and 
read “rank, order,” an improvement seems realized if one reads, 
with propositum in mind, “ spoke or acted against my professed way 
of life.” 


II. Propositum and Its Old High German Translations 


The following list of twenty-one OHG glossings and translations 
of propositum is offered as reasonably complete. As may be seen, 
this noun was glossed not too rarely and in a variety of its mean- 
ings. Aside from the Canons, in which it is glossed seven separate 
times (four times in Can. 4, once in Can. 13, once in W., once in 
M. and its family), there are three glosses in the Pauline Epistles, 
and six others, scattered. Notker, translating in context in his 
Boethius’ Consolatio, used four different renderings. The Wiener 
Notker once translates the word as used in Latin in Notker’s 
Psalter. 

There is a tendency to gloss propositum in the Canons (and the 
interlinear gloss to Notker’s Psalter) as though it meant “ vow,” 
“solemn promise.” Evidently at the time of the sources we are 
considering, propositum was used extensively as a broad expression 
for the taking of final vows, an application which, we many assume, 
could easily evolve from its use for “entry into monastic life.” *° 
In fact, anthei33a is used correctly as “profession, vow.” But 


1*R. Kégel, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgange des 
Mittelalters. (Strassburg, 1894-97), 1. 2, 536. 

** Hertling (cited in note 7 above) explicitly gives this meaning on page 
149. As the following passage from Hertling’s article suggests, propositum 
was one of several words which could be used in designating the step of 
joining a religious order (wherein vows came to play a salient part) : 
“. . . das Geliibde, gewéhnlich propositum oder professio . . . auch sponsio 
und pollicitatio, votum, religio, sacramentum, selten promissio, genannt ” 
(S. 157). One must not look for a well-defined terminology of monasticism 
for the period. As T. P. McLaughlin states the situation of that time, 
“Elles [les notions juridiques] sont en pleine évolution et varient de siécle 
en siécle et méme de région en région.” (Le trés ancien droit monastique 
de VOccident. Poitiers, 1935, vii.) 
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bineimida, “ pledge,” and gihei3, “ promise,” have been employed 
where propositum does not mean “vows.” For example, it appears 
that the glossator misused gihei; in the passage in Gregory indicated 
below, disregarding the older (and classical) meaning of pro- 
positum : “ purpose.” In the following table we have given separate 
English translations for lemma and gloss in such cases. The OHG 
words are arranged alphabetically; gloss-manuscripts are cited by 
Graff’s abbreviations. 


anthei3z3a, wf. “ profession, vow.” proposito / antheiz3in (Gl. m. 105. 15 — 
Can. 13; Graff 4, 1087) Canones Apostolorum v1."" 

bimeinida, sf. “ purpose.” propositum / pimeinido (Gl, 1. 808. 36 — Le. 1, 
Le. 3; Graff 2, 793) Epistola ad Timotheum secunda 1, 9. 

bineimida, sf. “ pledge.” proposito sanctitatis, “life of holiness ” / benéi- 
mido héiligi (Ngl. 24: 12; N. m. 79. 1f.; Graff 2, 1089) ** (cf. foragisezzida). 

forabimeinida, sf. “ providence.” propositum, i. predistinationem / fora- 
bemeinida (GI. 1. 756. 38f.— Rg. 2; Graff 2, 793) Epistola ad Romanos 
4, 5. 

foragisezzida, sf. (a) propositum /foracasezzida (Gl. 1. 183.11—R.; 
Graff 6, 307) ; (b) “way of life” (7?) ** (proposito sanctitatis) / furgesezida 
dero heilicheite (WnN. 24: 12; N. 11. 69. 2f.2° (cf. bineimida). 

fraga, f. “ proposition.” demonstratis propositis / kezéigotén fragén (Bo. 
205. 17, 20; * Graff 3, 815f.) Boethius, Consolatio ur. 10, p. 66. 28,2? (cf. 
ritissa). 


17 If, as Steinmeyer suggests (Gl. m. 105, anm. 5), proposito (itself a 
gloss) was meant as the contrary of obtentu in the canon text, it must 
mean “real intention.” But propositum can be a synonym of religio and 
indeed glosses it here, despite a difference in case. Compare the gloss to the 
sume passage in Can. 4: (religionis) / heites (Gl. 1. 144.12). 

18 “ Nol.”—the interlinear glosses in Notker’s Psalter (fuller reference in 
note 8 above). 

1° Probably foragisezzida is a loan-creation (Lehnschépfung) based on 
propositum, with no meaning independent of it. R. Meiszner in Deutsches 
Wéorterbuch xu, Abt. 11, 1440, specifies that it is the predecessor of Vorsatz, 
itself a similar formation. See L. Diefenbach, Glossarium Latino-Ger- 
manicum mediae et infimae Latinitatis (Frankfurt a. M., 1857), 466; (cf. 
OE. foresetnes). 

20 “ WnN.”—Notkers Psalter in the Ambras-Wiener Hs., N. m1, 34-39. 

1 Notkers des Deutschen Werke nach den Handschriften neu herausge- 
geben von E. H. Sehrt und Taylor Starck, Bd. 1, Boethius de Consolatione 
Philosophiae (Halle, 1933-34) ,— “ Bo.” 

22 Anicii Manlii Severini Boethii philosophiae consolationis libros quinque 
recensuit Guilelmus Weinberger (Vindobonae et Lipsiae, 1934). 
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giheiz, sm. “ promise, vow.” (Graff 4, 1084ff.) ** (a) (propositum) “ man- 
ner of life” / giheiz (Gl. 11. 91.21— W.) Canones Ancyrani concilii xxv, 
Maassen I, 930.%* (b) ad propositum tendit, “ goal, purpose” / zi demo 
giheiza ilta (Gl. m. 169.37—Ge. 3) Gregorius, Regulae pastoralis liber, 
Pars 11, Cap. 12. Migne 77, col. 68C. 

gimeinida, sf. “ purpose.” propositum / kemeinida (GI. 1. 756.47 — Rg. 2, 
Ep. P. 1, La. 1. 1; Graff 2,793) Epistola ad Romanos 8, 28. 

gisaznissi, sn.** “ intention.” (propositum) / gesaznissi (Gl. m, 146.18 — 
Can. 4; Graff 6, 305) Canones Neocaesariensis concilii v1, Migne 67, col. 
156C. 

heit, smf. (Graff 4, 807f.) “way of life.” (a) propositum “ intention ” / 
heit (Gl. m1. 145,48— Can. 4) Canones Nicaeni concilii x11, Migne 67, col. 
150A, (cf. wuillo[a]).(b) proposito /heite (Gl. m. 147.61—Can, 4) 
Canones Chalcedonensis concilit vir (title), Migne 67, col. 173A. 

rat, sm. “ purpose.” mutare propositum /ze gednderuuisénne minen rat 
(Bo. 394. 6ff.; Graff 2, 462f.) Boethius, Consolatio v. 6, p. 126. 6f. 

ratissa, sf. “ proposition.” propositis / ratisson (Gl. m. 73.10— Bo. 2; 
Graff 2, 467f.) Boethius, Consolatio 11, 10, p. 66.28 (cf. fraga). 

reda, sf. “ proposition.” propositis prioribus / férderén rédén (Bo. 203. 
17f.; Graff 2, 444ff.) Boethius, Consolatio m1. 10, p. 66. 14. 

uuillo, wm. (Graff 1, 822ff.) (a) “intention, will.” propositum / uuillun 
(Gl. m. 108.14—M. 2, Sb.) Canones Nicaeni concilit x11, Migne 67, col. 
150A, (cf. heit [a]). (b) “will, volition.” ex proposito / selbes uuillen 
(Gl. 1. 146.28— Can. 4) Canones Neocaesariensis concilii LvI, Migne 67, 
col. 157A. (c) “ purpose.” deflectere propositum tuum / uuéhselén dinen 
uufllen (Bo. 394. 11ff.) Boethius, Consolatio v. 6, p. 126. 8f. (d) “ purpose.” 
propositi “ way of life” / uuillin (Gl. m. 601.17 — Ec. 1) Rufinus, Historia 
Ecclesiastica, Liber 11. 17. 5, p. 145. 3.2° (e) “ purpose, policy.” propositum / 
vuillun (Gl. 1. 703. 38— My) ?* II Maccabeorum 9, 27. 


JoHN C. WELLS 
Tufts College 





*° The gloss, proposito / geheiz (Gl. m1. 411. 35—Hd; Graff 4, 1084), from 
the late twelfth century, may also be cited. 

24 F. Maassen, Geschichte der Quellen und der Literatur des canonischen 
Rechts im Abendlande (Graz, 1870). 

*5 Cf. OE. gesetnes. 

26 Die Lateinische Ubersetzung des Rufinus bearbeitet von Theodor Mom- 
msen (Eusebius Werke, Die Kirchengeschichte, herausgegeben von Eduard 
Schwartz, Leipzig, 1903. Die Griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der 
ersten drei Jahrhunderte, 1x) 11. Bd., Erster Teil. 

*7 The gloss recurs in Sb. (10th C.) and in two twelfth century Mss. 
(Steinmeyer’s Nos, 228 and 460). 
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MELVILLE’S “ NEOPLATONICAL ORIGINALS ” 


Emerson, visiting Wordsworth in 1848, was disappointed to find 
the translations of Thomas Taylor the Platonist neglected in 
England. Taylor’s versions of the Neoplatonic philosophers, the 
only English translations available in that day, were among 
Emerson’s favorite books. Although they were not to be found “ in 
every American library,” as Emerson would have had Wordsworth 
believe, it is true that under the stimulus of American Transcenden- 
talism the works of Taylor were fairly well known in the United 
States. Thus Melville, turning his attention to philosophy in 1848 
while composing Mardi (1849), may have used the Taylor-Syden- 
ham version of Plato (1804) and possibly one of Taylor’s several 
translations from Plotinus, since he then knew several of the 
Platonic dialogues and something of Neoplatonic thought. It is 
certain that he was acquainted with The Six Books of Proclus on the 
Theology of Plato, a two-volume translation which Taylor pub- 
lished in a limited edition of only fifty copies (London, 1816), for 
unmistakable borrowings from it can be seen in several of the mock- 
philosophical passages of Mardi. His satirical treatment of this 
abstruse source-material and his later reference to Proclus in The 
Confidence-Man (1857), both so different in tone from Emerson’s 
attitude, are an indication of Melville’s hostility to certain char- 
acteristics of Transcendentalism, ancient and modern. 

The first indebtedness to Proclus in Mardi occurs in a humorous 
dialogue between the philosopher Babbalanja and old Mohi the 
chronicler concerning Maramma, the center of orthodox Mardian 
religion. The multitudinous gods of wood and stone seen in 
Maramma prompt Mohi to hold forth in unsophisticated fashion 
on the more numerous divinities of the air: 


‘You breathe not a breath without inhaling, you touch not a leaf without 
ruffling a spirit. There are gods of heaven, and gods of earth; gods of sea 


* Emerson, Works, Centenary ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1903-1904, 12 
vols.), V, 295. A bibliography of Taylor’s publications has been compiled 
by Miss Ruth Balch, Thomas Taylor the Platonist (Chicago, Newberry 
Library, 1917); a general account of his career is given by Frank B. 
Evans, III, “ Thomas Taylor, Platonist of the Romantic Period,” PMLA, 
Lv (December, 1940), 1060-1079. 
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and of land; gods of peace and of war; gods of rock and fell; gods of 
ghosts and of thieves; of singers and dancers; of lean men and of house- 
thatchers. Gods glance in the eyes of birds, and sparkle in the crests of the 
waves; gods merrily swing in the boughs of the trees, and merrily sing in 
the brook. Gods are here, and there, and everywhere; you are never alone 
for them.’ 

‘If this be so, Braid-Beard,’ said Babbalanja, ‘our inmost thoughts are 
overheard; but not by eavesdroppers. However, my lord, these gods to 
whom he alludes, merely belong to the semi-intelligibles, the divided wnities 
in unity, this side of the First Adyta,’ 

‘Indeed?’ said Media. 

‘ Semi-intelligible, say you, philosopher?’ cried Mohi. ‘Then, prithee, 
make it appear so; for what you say, seems gibberish to me.’ ® 


The inspiration of this seeming “gibberish” is not Babbalanja’s 
demon Azzageddi, but a passage in Melville’s reading. In Book 
II of Taylor’s translation of The Sia Books of Proclus on the 
Theology of Plato occurs the following exhortation: 


Let us . . . celebrate the first God . . . as unfolding into light the whole 
intelligible and intellectual genus of Gods, together with all the super- 
mundane and mundane divinities—as the God of all Gods, the unity of all 
unities, and beyond the first adyta,—as more ineffable than all silence, 
and more unknown than all essence,—as holy among the holies, and con- 
cealed in the intelligible Gods.* 


In the theological scheme of Proclus a distinction is made between 
the “intellectual” and “intelligible” divinities, those of “the 
first adyta ” constituting, according to Taylor, “the highest order 
of intelligibles.”* Melville’s opinion of this esoteric doctrine is 
indicated not only by Mohi’s scornful comment above but also by 
other passages in Mardi employing the distinctive terminology of 
Proclus. 


® Mardi, , 22 (italics mine). All references to Melville’s works are to 
the Standard ed. (London, 1922-1924, 16 vols.). 

* The Siw Books of Proclus on the Theology of Plato, tr. Thomas Taylor 
(London, 1816, 2 vols.), 1, 139 (italics mine), as quoted in Taylor’s Intro- 
duction, I, x; the passage is also given in substantially the same form in 
Taylor’s Select Works of Plotinus (London, 1817), pp. 256-257, note. In 
Mardi, 1, 268, Melville used the phrase “ Ineffable Silence”; on November 
24, 1849, he wrote in his journal: “This silence is a strange thing. No 
wonder the old Greeks deemed it the vestibule to the higher mysteries ”— 
Journal of a Visit to London and the Continent by Herman Melville, 1849- 
1850, ed. Eleanor Melville Metcalf (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), p. 48. 

* Theology, 1, 139, note, and Taylor’s Introduction, I, x, note. 
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Babbalanja is again the speaker in the second of Melville’s allu- 
sions to the Theology. Yoomy the poet, breaking off a lengthy song, 
explains that he has but “ceased in the middle; the end is not 
yet.” “Mysticism!” retorts Babbalanja, who continues im- 
passionedly : 


‘ What, minstrel; must nothing ultimate come of all that melody? no final 
and inexhaustible meaning? nothing that strikes down into the soul’s 
depths; till, intent upon itself, it pierces in upon its own essence, and is 
resolved into its pervading original: becoming a thing constituent of the 
all-embracing deific; whereby we mortals became part and parcel of the 
gods; our souls to them as thoughts; and we privy to all things occult, 
ineffable, and sublime? Then, Yoomy, is thy song nothing worth? ...I 
mistrust thee, minstrel! that thou hast not yet been impregnated by the 
arcane mysteries, that thou dost not sufficiently ponder on the Adyta, the 
Monads, and the Hyparzes; the Dianoias, the Unical Hypostases, the Gnostic 
Powers of the Psychical Essence, and the Supermundane and Pleromatic 
Triads; to say nothing of the Abstract Noumenons.’ ® 


The italicized words here are all to be found in Taylor’s translation 
of the Theology, many of them being defined in a convenient 
glossary that Melville evidently pillaged in behalf of Babbalanja.* 

On the morning following the arraignment of Yoomy by the 
learned philosopher, they and the other members of their party 
visit “the sage Doxodox, surnamed the Wise One.”* In the 
character of Doxodox Melville satirizes the tendency of philosophers, 
like other specialists, to baffle the laity by using incomprehensible 
terminology. The name Doxodox itself perhaps derives in part 
from a word used by Proclus and his translator: dozrastic, “ the last 
of the gnostic powers of the rational soul.”* Babbalanja indulges 
in another outburst of phrase-making as he and his companions ap- 


5 Mardi, 11, 281-282 (italics mine). With Babbalanja’s “ all-embracing 
deific; whereby we mortals become part and parcel of the gods,” may be 
compared the famous passage in Part I of Emerson’s Nature: “the cur- 
rents of the Universal Being circulate through me; I am part or parcel of 
God.” 

* Theology, 1, Ixxix-lxxx. The glossary defines Monad, Hyparxis, and 
Unical, and mentions “the gnostic powers of the rational soul.” The terms 
“unical hypostases ” and “ psychical essence” are used in the text which 
follows, 1, 7-8; much of the Theology is concerned with exposition of 
various “ triads.” The italicized adjectives will be found passim. 

* Mardi, U1, 283. 

* Glossary, Theology, 1, Ixxix. 
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proach “the portals of Telestic lore,” telestic art being that per- 
taining to mystic ceremonies.® He explains that Doxodox “ is said 
to have penetrated from the zoned, to the unzoned principles ” and 
“attained unto a knowledge of the ungenerated essences.” *® This 
mystic discipline is all in accordance with the system of Proclus. 
Showing proper deference and humility, Babbalanja addresses the 
sage: 

‘Oh wise Doxodox! Drawn hither by thy illustrious name, we seek ad- 
mittance to thy innermost wisdom. Of all Mardians, thou alone compre- 
hendest those arcane combinations, whereby to drag to day the most deftly 
hidden things, present and to come. Thou knowest what we are, and what 
we shall be. We beseech thee, evoke thy Tselmns! ’ 

‘Tetrads; Pentads; Hexads; Heptads; Ogdoads;—meanest thou those?’ 


‘ New terms all! ’ 
‘ Foiled at thy own weapons,’ said Media.** 


Media is correct: Doxodox is better-read in Proclus than is Babba- 
lanja himself! In a torrent of phraseology which sounds suspi- 
ciously like a satire on the Aristotelian and Kantian categories, 
Doxodox proceeds to expound his methods of syllogistic dialectic— 
until Babbalanja retorts in self-defense with an illustration of his 
own “ Shark-Syllogism.” In disgust the party leaves the now-en- 
raged Doxodox, Babbalanja being profoundly disillusioned : 


‘Outrageous imposter! fool, dotard, oaf! Did he think to bejuggle me 
with his preposterous gibberish? And is this shallow phraseman the 
renowned Doxodox whom I have been taught so highly to reverence? 
Alas, alas—Odonphi there is none! ’ 

‘His fit again,’ sighed Yoomy.*? 


The spectacle of Babbalanja beaten at his own game is an amusing 
one. But apart from his occupational disease Babbalanja the earnest 
seeker is certainly a sympathetic character : in his disappointment at 
the sterility of formal philosophy it is legitimate to read Melville’s 
own disgust at the shortcomings of the system-builders. Beneath 
the surface burlesque there is much of Melville’s own feeling in 
Babbalanja’s rueful confession, in a later passage, that 


the profoundest ponderer seldom tells us all he thinks; seldom reveals to us 
the ultimate, and the innermost; seldom makes us open our eyes under 


® Theology, m1, 181. 11 Tbid., 11, 284. 
2° Mardi, 11, 283-284. 13 Tbid., 1, 286. 
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water; seldom throws open the totus-in-toto; and never carries us with 
him, to the unconsubsistent, the idea-imanens, the super-essential, and the 
One.?* 


An examination of the Theology indicates that the Introduction 
by Taylor, the glossary, and the opening pages of the text itself 
provided most of the technical terminology appearing in the 
passages quoted from Mardi. What must have been only a brief 
examination of the Theology before or during the composition 
of Mardi had yielded nothing more valuable than material for 
amusing satire upon “ gibberish.” No serious passage in Melville 
shows the influence of Proclus, whose style is far more turgid, as 
rendered by Taylor, and whose system is much more abstract and 
difficult than those of Plotinus and Plato. The philosopher’s name 
is used only twice by Melville, once in Mardi (“divine Plato, and 
Proclus, and Verulam are of my counsel”) ** and once in The 
Confidence-Man (1857). The latter instance concerns the meet- 
ing of a character known as “the cosmopolitan” with a certain 
Mark Winsome, a “mystic” who holds that to know the true 
nature of one’s acquaintances is a manifest impossibility. The 
cosmopolitan replies : 

‘You tell me you cannot certainly know who or what my friend is; pray, 


what do you conjecture him to be?’ 
‘I conjecture him to be what, among the ancient Egyptians, was called 


a —————’ using some unknown word. 
‘A ———! And what is that?’ 
‘A ————— is what Proclus, in a little note to his third book on the 


> 





theology of Plato, defines as coming out with a 
sentence of Greek. 

Holding up his glass, and steadily looking through its transparency, the 
cosmopolitan rejoined: ‘That, in so defining the thing, Proclus set it to 
modern understandings in the most crystal light it was susceptible of, I 
will not rashly deny; still, if you could put the definition in words suited 


to perceptions like mine, I should take it for a favour.’ ** 


Essentially this passage is another thrust at philosophic un- 
intelligibility, still exemplified for Melville in Proclus, but there is 
a further meaning involved. Mark Winsome, who thus glibly 


18 Jbid., m, 308. 

14 Tbid., 1, 54. 

18 The Confidence-Man, p. 256. Melville of course has no particular 
“ little note” by Proclus in mind. 
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quotes the Egyptians and the Neoplatonists, is another in Melville’s 
gallery of Transcendentalists satirically portrayed. Some com- 
mentators interpret the character as a thinly-disguised caricature of 
Emerson himself: for the background of The Confidence-Man, it 
has been appropriately said, Emerson’s essay on “ Friendship ” is 
required reading.*® Then there are the satires on unintelligibility 
in Mardi and on Transcendentalist optimism in Pierre, where Mel- 
ville dismisses both the contemporary variety (“a preposterous 
rabble of Muggletonian Scots and Yankees”) ?” and their “ Neo- 
platonical originals.” Though Melville possessed little direct 
knowledge of Emerson until after the completion of Mardi, he 
shared the general Knickerbocker distrust of the New England sage. 
His attitude is vigorously expressed in a letter of March 3, 1849, 
after hearing Emerson lecture in Boston, to Evert Duyckinck in 
New York: 


I had heard of him as full of transcendentalisms, myths & oracular gib- 
berish; I had only glaneed at a book of his once in Putnam’s store—that 
was all I knew of him, till I heard him lecture.—To my surprise, I found 
him quite intelligible, tho’ to say truth, they told me that that night he was 
unusually plain.*® 


“ Transcendentalisms,” “oracular gibberish,” and general unintelli- 


gibility were the elements to which Melville had objected in Proclus: 
that he was aware of Emerson’s fondness for Proclus may well have 
suggested his examination of the Theology in 1847 or 1848. On 
actually hearing Emerson speak in 1849, however, he had somewhat 
revised his earlier estimate. The letter to Duyckinck terms Emerson 
“an uncommon man,” one of “the whole corps of thought-divers, 


1° Carl Van Vechten, “ The Later work of Herman Melville,” in Eacava- 
tions (New York, 1926), pp. 87-88. Van Vechten, however, has mis- 
interpreted Emerson’s place in The Confidence-Man: for other relevant 
comments see Yvor Winters, Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, Conn., 1938), p. 85; 
F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1941), p. 472, note; 
and particularly Egbert S. Oliver, “ Melville’s Picture of Emerson and 
Thoreau in ‘ The Confidence-Man,’” College English, viz, (November, 1946), 
61-72. 

*7 Pierre, p. 290. 

28 The letter (italics mine) appears in its entirety in Willard Thorp, 
Herman Melville: Representative Selections (New York, 1938), pp. 371- 
373. 
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that have been diving & coming up again with blood-shot eyes since 
the world began.” *® Yet, despite the praise, Melville 

could readily see in Emerson, notwithstanding his merit, a gaping flaw. It 
was, the insinuation, that had he lived in those days when the world was 
made, he might have offered some valuable suggestions. These men are all 
cracked right across the brow. 


Still later, in the darker years of his literary career, Melville re- 
turned to the attack, slashing at both the easy optimism and the 
impersonal coldness of Transcendentalism. And once again he 
ridiculed its “oracular gibberish,’ best symbolized for him by 
Taylor’s translation of Proclus, representing the sacred texts of the 
cult, and by Emerson as its modern prophet.” 


Merton M. SEALTs, JR. 
Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin 





THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EDUCATION 
SENTIMENTALE 


In his excellent edition of the Education sentimentale,t M. René 
Dumesnil has established for the novel a chronological plan show- 
ing in detail in which month and year each of the incidents and 
events of the story is supposed to have taken place. This analysis 
is valuable to students of the novel. It reveals, perhaps as nothing 
else can, the scrupulous care which Flaubert exercised in his effort 
to make his historical background absolutely accurate, and opens 
the way for interesting reflections, not only on his realism, but 
also on his method and purposes in blending history and fiction. 


1° But who presumably “seldom makes us open our eyes under water,” 
and “ never carries us with him, to . . . the One.” 

2° William Braswell, “Melville as a Critic of Emerson,” American 
Literature, 1x (November, 1937), 317-334, discusses Melville’s later opinions 
of Emerson, as indicated by annotations in his copies of Emerson’s essays 
acquired in 1862 and 1870. 

1 Gustave Flaubert, L’Education sentimentale, texte etabli et présenté 
par René Dumesnil (2 vols.; “ Les Textes Francais,” Paris: Société Les 
Belles Lettres, 1942). All references to the text of the novel will be to this 
edition. Hereafter the edition will be indicated by the abbreviation ZS. 
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Unfortunately, M. Dumesnil’s plan fails (doubtless because his 
purpose was to provide an outline for reference rather than to study 
the chronological structure of the novel) to call attention to certain 
peculiarities and discrepancies in the passage of time in the story. 
It seems important to me that these be observed, for they bring out 
interesting facts about the organization of the Education senti- 
mentale, and suggest speculation on certain aspects of Flaubert’s 
genius. 

The peculiarities to which I refer are found almost entirely in 
what I shall call the transitional passages of the novel, for, con- 
trary to appearances, the Education sentimentale is not a continu- 
ous narrative covering the years 1840 to 1851, but rather a story in 
three episodes. Because it does not give a satisfactory account of 
the passage of time in the transitional passages, M. Dumesnil’s 
plan obscures this fact. These transitions occur at the end of 
Part I of the novel, and in chapter iii of Part III. An examination 
of the text will reveal that these chapters devote only a few pages 
to the passage of many months, and that in them the exigencies of 
the ordinary calendar are not observed. 

This cavalier treatment of time is the more peculiar when one 
considers the regularity with which the weeks, seasons, and years 
pass in the rest of the novel. In the greater part of the work, as 
M. Dumesnil’s plan shows so clearly, it is possible to follow 
Frédéric and his acquaintances month by month through the 
decade in which Flaubert cast their story. Not only is the 
calendar accounted for fully, but each of the hundreds of allusions 
to contemporary events is made at the proper moment, and we know 
that the several characters are living in real, historical time. In 
this way, the novel goes forward quite normally from its beginning 
in September, 1840, to the moment when Frédéric completes his 
law course and celebrates the event by a picnic with his friends (1, 
111). 

The passage of time within the story indicates plainly that we 
are now in September, 1843, and Dumesnil, in his plan, dates the 
gathering accordingly (11, 445). He fails to observe the apparent 
discrepancy which occurs when “ Regimbard accusait la Camarilla 
de perdre des millions en Algérie” (1, 112). This is an allusion 
to the debates which accompanied the signing of a treaty with 
Morocco, debates which excited the French in August and Sep- 
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tember, not of 1843, but of 1844.2 We must now conclude either 
that Flaubert has been guilty of one of his very rare anachronisms, 
or that he has deliberately skipped a year in the time plan of the 
story. The pages which follow force us to accept the second 
assumption. 

A few days after the picnic, Frédéric goes home to Nogent, where 
his mother informs him that his fortune is far smaller than he had 
anticipated. He remains in Nogent until, on December 12, 1845, 
he receives the news that he has inherited his uncle’s wealth. This 
residence in Nogent is the subject matter of the transitional chapter 
vi of Part I. It allows, quite clearly, for a time lapse of only 
fifteen months. While the succession of Frédéric’s monotonous 
occupations is kept deliberately vague, the author observes the 
passage of the seasons. “ Les six premiers mois, surtout, furent 
abominables ” (1, 119). This carries us from September to March, 
when “sa mére l’appela. C’était pour le consulter 4 propos d’une 
plantation dans le jardin” (1, 120). Spring gives way to summer, 
and Frédéric refuses an invitation of M. Roque because “ il n’avait 
pas un costume d’été convenable ” (1, 124). Then, December 12, 
1845, the great news comes (I, 125). But the hero has spent only 
fifteen months at home, and consequently could not have left Paris 
until September, 1844. 

M. Dumesnil’s plan, allowing for no such vagary, has Frédéric 
spend all of 1844 in Nogent (11, 445). I believe, however, that the 
text of the novel bears out my contention. Flaubert does not 
acknowledge the existence of the year preceding September, 1844. 
The succession of months is observed, but we move from August, 
1843, to September, 1844. 

In the following chapter (Part II, chapter i), the calendar year, 
1846, is disposed of by the same sort of artistic sleight of hand. 
Having learned of his inheritance, Frédéric returns to Paris, where 
he arrives on the morning of December 15. He renews quickly his 
relations with the Arnoux,* meets Rosanette,® establishes his resi- 


2See Dumesnil’s note, ZS, m, 304. 

* Not December 14, as the plan states. Frédéric learns of his inheritance 
on December 12. “Le lendemain, toutes les places dans les diligences 
étaient retenues; il se rongea jusqu’au lendemain, & sept heures du soir ” 
(1, 127). Thus, he left Nogent the evening of the fourteenth and arrived 
in Paris the morning of the fifteenth. 

* Perhaps we should assume that the second year has been lost at this 
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dence on the Rue de Rumfort, and invites his old Latin Quarter 
friends to a house warming. This gathering takes place in January 
of what should be 1846, but the conversation touches on the Spanish 
marriages (1, 177), the frauds at Rochefort (1, 177), the reorgani- 
zation of the St. Denis chapter (1, 177), and the murders at 
Buzangais (1, 175). None of these events had occurred at the 
beginning of 1846; all of them were live topics of conversation in 
January of the following year. There can be no question of 
anachronisms, for from this point the action of the novel moves 
normally through the years 1847 and 1848.° For the second time, 
Flaubert has eliminated a year from the story by the simple expe- 
dient of moving forward as if no such year had existed. 

Thus the first episode of the novel, relating Frédéric’s student 
days in Paris, ends in August, 1843; the second episode, telling of 
his various adventures before and during the February revolution, 
does not begin until January, 1847. The transitional chapter vi of 


point. Frédéric discovers that the Arnoux have a second child, now three 
years old. This child could hardly have been born without Frédéric’s 
knowledge before January, 1844. Thus he could not have been more than 
two in 1845. The difficulty disappears if we assume that Flaubert in- 
tended the incident to take place in 1846, and we shall be forced to accept 
the jump of one year very shortly in any case. 

® December 20, and not January as stated in the plan, Frédéric arrives 
in Paris the fifteenth, finds Regimbart (1, 133) and the Arnoux (1, 137) 
the sixteenth, has lunch with Deslauriers the seventeenth (1, 140-144). 
Three days later (1, 144), he calls on Arnoux again, and is taken by the 
latter to Rosanette’s. 

®*Dumesnil, whose calculations have not allowed for the elimination of 
1846, has attempted to date some of the events of Part II, chapter ii so as 
to account for a part of the missing year. Nothing in the text of the 
novel, however, justifies the assumption that Frédéric’s visits to Mme 
Arnoux and Rosanette, or Arnoux’ employment of Sénécal occurred in the 
summer of 1846 or any other year. The sense of the chapter, the allusions 
to political events, and the incident of the cashmere scarf all bear out my 
contention that these events took place in January, shortly after Frédéric’s 
arrival in Paris. When, in February, 1847, Mme Arnoux discovers the 
bill for the cashmere scarf (1, 210 ff.), she accuses her husband of having 
purchased it “l’autre mois, un samedi, le 14.” “L’autre mois” can only 
mean January, 1847. The purchase was made at the time of both the 
incidents which Dumesnil places in the summer (1, 188). If we accept the 
fact of the missing year, and begin the chapter in January, 1847, there is 
no difficulty about the succession of events. 


2 
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Part I, however, accounts for only fifteen months. The other two 
years elapsing are simply not considered by the novelist. One is 
eliminated just before the transitional chapter begins; the other is 
dismissed just after it ends. There is no apparent break in the 
continuity of the narrative. Each time, the leap of exactly twelve 
months is accomplished so neatly that it has escaped the notice of 
a student as familiar with the novel as is M. Dumesnil. 

In the second episode, the orthodox calendar recovers its power, 
and it is possible to follow the plot month by month, and some- 
times week by week, until July, 1848. This brings us to part III, 
chapter iii. 

This twenty-three page chapter marks a second transition and 
relates events extending from August, 1848, until May, 1850. It 
opens with a very brief description of Frédéric’s life with Rosanette 
in the summer of 1848, then moves rapidly to January, 1849, when 
the hero calls on Mme Arnoux and is interrupted by his mistress 
(11, 197 ff.). The incident can be dated by the allusion to the 
proposition Rateau (11, 197). Furious, Frédéric returns home 
with Rosanette, who, to check his violence, informs him that she is 
pregnant. The anger of the protagonist is quelled by this news, 
but “dés lors, toutes les défectuosités de la Maréchale lui apparu- 
rent. ... Le téte 4 téte devenait triste. Ce fut un soulagement 
pour lui, quand les soirées de Mme Dambreuse recommencérent ” 
(11, 204). We are still in January, 1849, and not, as Dumesnil’s 
plan would have it, 1850. Frédéric goes to la Vatnaz to settle 
Rosanette’s obligation, not the following autumn or winter (plan; 
11, 449), but “le lendemain ” (11, 203) of the visit to Mme Arnoux. 

The return to the Dambreuse receptions marks the beginning of a 
rapid telescoping of the events of the next sixteen months. In five 
pages (11, 204-209), the author describes the situation in the 
capitalist’s household from the time of Martinon’s proposal of mar- 
riage to Cécile until their wedding in May, not June, 1850 (1, 
209). It is at this point that Mme Dambreuse yields to Frédéric’s 
suit, that Deslauriers, much chastened, returns to Paris, and that 
the third episode of the novel may be said to begin. There has been 
no break in the continuity of the narrative, but almost imper- 
ceptibly the action of the novel has moved forward sixteen months.’ 


*The Affaire du Conservatoire occurred June 11-13, 1849, not 1850 
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It is difficult for the reader to realize that so much time has 
elapsed. 

Indeed, the usually rapid passage of time in these pages appears 
to have led the author himself into a ridiculous bit of confusion. 
Rosanette, who announces her pregnancy in January, 1849, is not 
delivered until February, 1851, or twenty-five months later (11, 
234). The most probable explanation of this blunder lies in a 
hypothetical revision of the pages we have been discussing. The 
passage concludes, as we have seen, in May, 1850. Had the preg- 
nancy been declared at this point, the term would have been quite 
normal. My supposition is that, in an earlier redaction, Flaubert 
had la Maréchale reveal her condition close to the end of the 
chapter, after the description of the Dambreuse salon and house- 
hold. In rewriting and reorganizing, he changed later the position 
of the incident, forgetting that in these pages a change of only a 
few paragraphs could involve a difference in time of sixteen months. 
Thus, the not very patient Rosanette is forced to endure a pregnancy 
of Gargantuan duration. In any case, the second transition is 
accomplished only with considerable confusion. 

The concluding episode, beginning with Cécile’s marriage to 
Martinon and Mme Dambreuse’s surrender to Frédéric, continues 
normally from May, 1850 to the coup d’état of December, 1851. 

The Education sentimentale is, then, a story in three episodes: 
the first of these extends from December, 1840 to August, 1843; the 
second begins in January, 1847, and ends in July, 1848; the third 
and last relates events occurring between May, 1850, and December, 
1851.8 Within these episodes, the action of the novel is clearly 
and soundly established in historical time. It is possible to follow 
the passage of years and months; the hundreds of allusions to 
political and social events appear in their proper chronological 
places.® 


(plan; 11,449). This and other allusions to contemporary events (m1, 207) 
carry us pretty well through 1849. We can assume that Frédéric began 
wooing Mme Dambreuse that fall, and continued through the following 
winter and spring. 

*T am not accounting, of course, for the two chapters of prologue and the 
two of epilogue. 

*I can discover only two minor anachronisms: the first has Deslauriers 
refer to La Comédie humaine in 1840 (1, 24), three years before the publica- 
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This scrupulous accuracy in the main body of the novel stands in 
strange contrast to the peculiar handling of time in the connecting 
or transitional chapters. In passing from 1843 to 1847, two full 
years are eliminated from consideration by what appears to be a 
conscious act of prestidigitation on the part of Flaubert. Thus 
Frédéric’s stay at Nogent is reduced from thirty-nine to fifteen 
months. The transition from 1848 to 1850 is condensed into 
twenty-three pages, with the resultant absurdity of Rosanette’s 
twenty-five month pregnancy, an absurdity of which, one trusts, 
Flaubert was unaware.’® 

STRATTON Buck 

The University of the South 





tion of the collected works of Balzac under that title; the second alludes to 
the Pritchard affair in 1841 (1, 37). Pritchard (see Dumesnil’s note, u, 
296) did not rouse French sensibilities until 1843. 

*°T am doubtful about the dates the plan assigns to two other incidents. 
It seems most improbable to me that Frédéric’s first call at the office of the 
Art industriel took place as late as February, 1842. The hero met Hus- 
sonet in December, 1841 (1, 35ff.). Two weeks, rather than two months, 
seems a reasonable allowance for the period of time which elapsed before 
the latter introduced him to Arnoux (1, 42f.). I assume, therefore, that 
Frédéric was presented to the art dealer and his friends early in January. 
This dating appears even more necessary when we consider that it would 
take a good six weeks for Frédéric to become the intimate of Arnoux and 
his circle, and to be received at dinner at the art dealer’s residence. M. 
Dumesnil and I agree that the first invitation came late in February (1, 
56). 

M. Dumesnil suggests early June as the date of the socialist-bonapartist 
demonstration witnessed by Frédéric, Martinon, and M. Dambreuse near 
the Porte Saint-Martin (m, 147-151). Observe, however, that “le ministre 
des travaux publics avait, ce jour-ld méme, signé un arrété qui invitait 
tous les citoyens entre dix-huit et vingt ans & prendre du service comme 
soldats, ou bien & partir vers les provinces, pour y remuer la terre” (I, 
149). This decree was signed June 21st and dates the scene in question 
accordingly. Frédéric and Rosanette left for Fontainebleau “le lendemain ” 
(11, 151), June 22nd. The text of the novel now seems to do violence to 
the calendar by describing three full days of sight-seeing before Sunday 
morning, June 25th. 























“YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN ” 


HAWTHORNE’S “YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN”: AN 
INTERPRETATION 


The majority of Hawthorne critics feel that “ Young Goodman 
Brown ”?* is one of the very best of Hawthorne’s tales, but there is 
somewhat less certainty as to its meaning. The theme of the story 
has been variously stated as the reality of sin, the pervasiveness of 
evil, the secret sin and hypocrisy of all persons, the hypocrisy 
of Puritanism, the results of doubt or disbelief, the devastating 
effects of moral scepticism, or the demoralizing effects of the dis- 
covery that all men are sinners and hypocrites.” 

Mark Van Doren, in the fullest and most recent criticism, gives a 
thorough analysis of the tale both as to its artistry and as to its 
meaning. I quote briefly from his discussion of its meaning: 


“Young Goodman Brown” means exactly what it says, namely that its 
hero left his pretty young wife one evening . . . to walk by himself in the 
primitive New England woods, the Devil’s territory, ... and either to 
dream or actually to experience (Hawthorne will not say) the discovery 
that evil exists in every human heart. ... Brown is changed. He thinks 
there is no good on earth. ... Brown, waking from his dream, if it was 
a dream, . .. sees evil even where it is not. ... He had stumbled upon 
that “mystery of sin” which, rightly understood, provides the only sane 
and cheerful view of life there is. Understood in Brown’s fashion, it 
darkens and sours the world, withering hope and charity, and perverting 
whatever is truly good until it looks like evil at its worst: like blasphemy 
and hypocrisy.* 


This survey of critical opinion is not complete, but it is all I have 
space for in this brief note. All of these interpretations are plau- 


1 Published in The New England Magazine for April, 1835, and collected 
in Mosses from an Old Manse in 1846. 

?See, among others, George Parsons Lathrop, A Study of Hawthorne 
(Boston, 1876), p. 203; George E. Woodberry, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(Boston and New York, 1902), p. 146; Frank Preston Stearns, The Life 
and Genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, 1906), p. 181; Newton Arvin, 
Hawthorne (Boston, 1929), pp. 61-62; Austin Warren, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne: Representative Selections (New York, 1934), pp. xxviii, lxix, 362; 
Randall Stewart, Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Biography (New Haven, 1948), 
p. 262. 

* Mark Van Doren, Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1949), pp. 77-79. 
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sible, and a good case might be made for each. Some of them agree 
essentially, and the interpretation which I present below partly 
coincides with some of them, though it points out certain truths 
so obvious that I marvel at the critics’ neglect of them. 

At the end of Chapter VIII of The House of the Seven Gables 
Hawthorne discusses the effects on various types of mind of the 
discovery or suspicion that “ judges, clergymen, and other characters 
of that eminent stamp and respectability, could really, in any 
single instance, be otherwise than just and upright men.” But to 
those critics who think they have discovered in this or in similar 
passages the theme of “ Young Goodman Brown” I would sug- 
gest that it would be more logical to look for the theme of “ Young 
Goodman Brown ” in “ Young Goodman Brown ” itself. One should 
carefully guard against reading into the story what is not there. 
Moreover, elsewhere Hawthorne frequently said that there is evil in 
every human heart (though evil impulses or desires may not lead 
to evil deeds), but he does not, in his own person, say so in this 
story, and that is not, I think, its meaning. The theme is Haw- 
thorne’s favorite one: sin and its blighting effects. Goodman 
Brown’s sin is not identified, but its horrible effects are most im- 
pressively described. At the end of the story he is full of cynicism 
and moral scepticism; they are not his sin but merely its effects. 
The distinction, it seems to me, is essential to a correct interpreta- 
tion of the story. 

Goodman Brown is everyman of average intelligence who is 
striving to live the good life. For three months he had been 
married to a lovely young woman symbolizing religious faith. He 
was not loyal to Faith, though he fully expected to be loyal after 
just one more indulgence in sin. At some earlier time he had met 
Satan and had promised to meet him in the forest at night. It is 
doubtful that he recognized Satan at first, but he knew that his 
journey was an evil one, and his conscience hurt him because of his 
disloyalty to Faith. He had confidence in his ability to indulge in 
the sin — whatever it was — once more and then resist all future 
temptations. He did not know in advance how far into the forest 
he would be persuaded to go or what the results would be. 

Faith urged him to postpone his journey until the next day, but 
he said it had to be made between sunset and sunrise. His heart 
smote him and he called himself a wretch to leave her on such an 
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errand ; be believed it would kill her to know what work was to be 
done that night—and it would have appalled him too if he had 
known. He thought of her as a blessed angel on earth and said, 
“ After this one night I’ll cling to her skirts and follow her to 
heaven.” This “excellent resolve” did not prevent his making 
haste “on his present evil purpose.” It is clear that before Brown 
had any suspicions concerning the sincerity of supposedly pious 
people—that is, before he had entered the forest—he was himself 
deliberately and knowingly indulging in sin, though with the in- 
tention of reforming soon. 

In the body of the story Satan is the main speaker. In two dis- 
guises—first as the man with the serpent staff and second as the 
priest who presides at the meeting of sinners—Satan poisons the 
mind of Brown and destroys his belief in virtue and piety. But 
the reader should not make Brown’s mistake: he should not suppose 
that Satan always speaks the truth—nor need he suppose that Satan 
always expresses Hawthorne’s own opinions. 

Satan denies the existence of virtue and piety in the world. It 
is a consequence and a punishment of Brown’s sin that he believes 
Satan and thus becomes cynical. Hawthorne himself believed that 
evil impulses visit every human heart, but he did not believe that 
most men are mainly evil or that most men convert any consider- 
able proportion of their evil impulses into evil deeds. In Fancy’s 
Show-Boz he said: 


It is not until the crime is accomplished that guilt clinches its grip upon 
the guilty heart, and claims it for its own. ... In truth, there is no 
such thing in man’s nature as a settled and full resolve, either for good or 
evil, except at the very moment of execution.‘ 


In short, Hawthorne himself does not share the black pessimism 
that finally came to Goodman Brown as a result of his sin. Haw- 
thorne greatly admired many people with whom he was personally 
acquainted, and many good characters are pictured in his tales and 
romances. 

Goodman Brown became cynical as a result of his sin and thought 
he saw evil even where none existed. This is not a story of the 
disillusionment that comes to a person when he discovers that many 
supposedly religious and virtuous people are really sinful; it is, 


“See Austin Warren, op. cit., p. 62. 
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rather, a story of a man whose sin led him to consider all other 
people sinful. Brown came eventually to judge others by himself: 
he thought them sinful and hypocritical because he was sinful and 
hypocritical himself. He did not judge them accurately: he mis- 
judged them. The minister of Salem village, Deacon Gookin, Goody 
Cloyse, and Faith were all good in spite of what Goodman Brown 
eventually came to think of them. 

Moreover, it is not necessary to choose between interpreting the 
story literally and taking it asa dream. “ Young Goodman Brown ” 
is an allegory—which is what Hawthorne meant when he suggested 
that it might have been a dream—and an allegory is a fictitious 
story designed to teach an abstract truth. In reality, Brown did not 
go into a forest at night nor did he dream that he did. What 
Brown did was to indulge in sin (represented by the journey into 
the forest at night—and of course the indulgence might have 
lasted much longer than a night: weeks, months, even years) under 
the mistaken notion that he could break off whenever he wanted to. 
Instead of breaking off promptly, he continued to indulge in sin 
longer than he had expected and suffered the consequences, which 
were the loss of religious faith and faith in all other human beings. 

What Brown’s sin was at the beginning of the story Hawthorne 
does not say, but it was not cynicism: at that time he was not 
cynical, although he was already engaged in evil dealings with 
Satan. Cynicism was merely the result of the sin and came later 
and gradually. By not identifying the sin Hawthorne gives the 
story a wider application. Which sin it was does not greatly matter: 
what Hawthorne puts the stress on is the idea that this sin had 
evil consequences. 
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LE CHANDELIER ET L?OPINION DE LA CRITIQUE, 
1848-1850 







I. Représentation du 10 aoit 1848 au TH&AtTRE HisTorIQue. 
Paul de Musset dans Le National (14 aofit 1848) donne le ton de 
la critique. En général on loue la piéce, on fait des réserves sur la 
représentation. L’oncle, comme il se nomme, affirme “que de toutes 
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les petites piéces publiées d’abord dans la Revue des Deux-Mondes 

. . celle du Chandelier est la mieux taillée aux proportions de la 
scéne.” Mais la piéce “a été représentée d’une maniére qui ne I’a 
pas complétement satisfait.” 

Jules Janin dans le Journal des Débats, le méme jour, nous en 
donne la raison. Le Théatre-Historique, “ habitué a s’agiter comme 
un seul homme sous le commandement impérieux de M. Alexandre 
Dumas, l’entasseur de nuages pleins d’éclairs et de tempétes nous a 
donné, qui le croirait? un proverbe de M. Alfred de Musset. M. 
Alfred de Musset introduit dans cette scéne ot s’agitait naguére 
Monte-Cristo précédé de ses trésors et suivi de son armée.” I] fait 
quelques réserves sur la piéce: “ Trois actes sans action, c’est trop 
long! Drame, comédie, cela veut agir! ... si vous plantez vos per- 
sonnages sur leurs pieds ou-sur une chaise deux heures durant, 
encore faudrait-il d’autres comédiens que les grands tragédiens du 
Théaitre-Historique.” 

A. Leclerc, dans La République, ce méme lundi 14 aofit 1848, 
ne tarit pas de louanges: “ Jamais l’écrivain n’avait prodigué avec 
plus d’abandon les trésors de la poésie, les charmes du style, les 
finesses de la pensée; jamais il ne s’est montré plus gracieux, plus 
ingénieux, plus spirituel. C’est un véritable petit chef-d’cuvre.” 

Le lendemain, Auguste Vacquerie dans l’Evénement applaudit 
au succés: “Le Chandelier a chaudement réussi.” I] regrette 
seulement que la piéce ait été jouée en costumes Louis XV et s’avoue 
faché de voir jouer par une femme le réle de Fortunio. 

Le Constitutionel des 16 et 17 aoiit, par la plume de Ch. Rabou, 
félicite le Théitre-Historique “ d’avoir penché du cété du talent, de 
Pélégance et de l’esprit.” Mais, les comédies de Musset, “ fines 
esquisses qu’il faut voir de prés et dans leur véritable jour” ne 
doivent pas étre montées “sur une scéne immense et profonde, 
habituée a recevoir les toiles gigantesques, les mélodrames énormes 
et incommensurables de M. M. Dumas et Maquet.”? (A. Leclerc 
avait déja parlé de “ tableaux d’alcéve”). Il est 4 regretter aussi 


1A, Lireux, dans un article du Constitutionel (ler juillet 1850) paru & 
l’oceasion de la représentation au Théatre de la Comédie Frangaise, fera les 
mémes remarques: 

“ Que vouliez-vous que fissent les cing personnages et la prose délicieuse 
et les nuances délicates de cette fine étude de sentiments sur un théAtre ot 
d’ordinaire il faut une population plutét qu’une troupe pour jouer les 
mélodrames. . . .” 
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que “la plupart des acteurs, malgré leur zéle, semblaient fort 
étrangers a ces finesses ingénieuses et n’en rendaient qu’incompléte- 
ment les recherches et les nuances.” 

Méme son de cloche dans L’Jllustration, dans son “ Courrier de 
Paris,” ot Savigny se demande s’il est sage “ de confier de pareils 
bijoux a ces Messieurs du Thédtre-Historique accoutumés 4 la 
violente improvisation de M. Dumas.” ? 


II. Représentation du 29 juin 1850 an Théatre de la ComépIE 
FRANCAISE. 

Le Chandelier au Théatre-Historique avait été joué 21 fois au 
ler janvier 1849, mais la situation politique contribua a effacer 
Pévénement si bien que la représentation au Théatre de la Comédie 
Francaise le 29 juin 1850 fut saluée comme une premiére.* Le 
succés fut grand “. . . malgré des chaleurs de trente-cing degrés, 
nous faisons de l’argent avec cette piéce qui charme les uns, qui 
scandalise les autres, pour laquelle personne n’est indifférent. . . .” 4 

A. Lireux, dans Le Constitutionel (ler juillet 1850) donne 
Vopinion générale de la critique. “ Le Chandelier a été beaucoup 
lu, il a méme été un peu représenté, s’il m’en souvient, voila deux 
ans 4 peine au Théatre-Historique, mais en vérité c’est hier seule- 
ment qu’on l’a joué pour la premiére fois. ... Hier donc, la piéce 
de M. de Musset a paru sous son jour, et c’est merveille, comme 
sortant de l’ombre, elle a ébloui un public qui ne s’attendait pas a 
tant d’éclat.” 

L’auteur de l’article signale les changements apportés a la piéce 
par Musset: 


* Signalons encore les articles du Corsaire (13 aofit 1848) et du Siécle 
(14 aofit 1848). “ L’originalité du spirituel conteur trouvera des gens de 
goat pour l’apprécier au boulevard du Temple comme 4 la rue de Richelieu.” 
(Charles de Matharel) ; enfin, le compte-rendu en date du 15 aofit 1848, de 
Théophile Gautier reproduit dans “l’Histoire de l’Art Dramatique en 
France depuis vingt-cing ans,” Tome v. p. 301. 

*Interdite par décision ministérielle en 1850, la piéce fut jouée pour la 
derniére fois & cette époque le 30 septembre 1850 aprés 41 représentations et 
ne fut reprise que le 16 mai 1872. 

‘Lettre de Mme Alland & Samson-Toussaint, le 19 aofit 1850, citée dans 
Léon Léché, “ Alfred de Musset,” m1, 199. 

... “Le théitre a son grand air de féte, il ne désemplit pas, les specta- 
teurs sont charmés des comédiens qui n’ont jamais si bien joué. . . .” 

(Arséne Houssaye, Les Confessions, m1, 116). 
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Le Chandelier nous est revenu avec les modifications préparatoires qu’on a 
bien voulu lui faire subir avant de le mettre pour la premiére fois en 
scéne: adoucissement dans le ton de certaines parties, retranchement de 
quelques mots un peu vifs; arrangement propre a faire baisser le rideau 
entre chaque tableau. 


L’auteur conclut en affirmant que la place du Chandelier est 
bien au Frangais et non au Théatre-Historique. 

Gustave Planche dans la Revue des Deux Mondes (\er juillet 
1850) affirme d’abord que la comédie du Chandelier “ charmante a 
la lecture ne convient pas au théatre.” Les modifications apportées 
pour la représentation “auxquelles l’auteur est obligé de se rési- 
gner ” rendent certaines péripéties inacceptables pour le spectateur. 
Sans doute le public “rend pleine justice au talent ingénieux, au 
style charmant et chatié de l’auteur ” mais il demande 4a celui-ci 
“dWécrire pour le thédtre une comédie qui tienne compte des 
nécessités de la scéne.” L/’auteur doit comprendre “ qu’il n’est pas 
encore entré complétement dans les conditions de l’art dramatique ” 
malgré “les dons heureux qu’il a regus du ciel.” ® 


J. M. GAUTIER 
Wellesley College 





SLANG 
Sir Eric Partridge in Tract N° LV of the 8S. P.#. (1940) has 


written: 


The etymology of the word slang is as obscure as the definition of Slang 
is difficult. The 0. #.D. holds that connexion with Norwegian words in 
sleng- is improbable, whereas Dr. Bradley seems to have thought, Professors 
H. C. K. Wyld and Ernest Weekley actually think, that slang is cognate 
with slengjeord, ‘a new slang word,’ slengjenamn, ‘a nickname’ (a word 
slung at one), and slengja kjeften, literally ‘to sling the jaw,’ hence ‘ to 
abuse a person’; Webster’s New International Dictionary shares their 
opinion; but they do not actually derive slang from Norwegian. Although 
I cannot prove it, my theory is that slang is language slung about. [The 
fact that slang is nowhere recorded as a past participle may appear in- 


5G. Planche critique aussi quelques détails. “Jacqueline étendue sur 
une chaise longue n’est pas Jacqueline au lit, Jacqueline sur une chaise 
longue n’explique pas Clavaroche caché dans une armoire.” Autre article 
de C. de Vernes dans “les Hommes et les Choses,” let juillet 1850. 
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superable to many: but slang was originally a cant word; perhaps, there- 
fore, a deliberate perversion of slung recorded long before our noun slang.] 
This ‘sling’ etymology was suggested to me by a quotation [The 0. Z. D., 
sling, v. 3.] of ca. 1400, 


The bolde wordes that [he] did sling. 


Unconventional English affords several parallels: to sling words and sling 
language mean ‘to talk’; to sling the bat is to speak the vernacular, 
especially to speak the everyday language of the foreign country in which 
one resides or serves; the soldier of the Regular Army employs it for ‘ to 
speak Hindustani,’ hence ‘to speak Arabic,’ or even ‘to speak French’; 
perhaps relevant is sling off at, ‘to jeer at or taunt,’ which approximates 
to the colloquial slang, ‘to scold or to address abusively’; more remote is 
slanging, a music-hall term of the 1880’s for ‘singing,’ from the practice 
of interpolating ‘gags’ between the verses of a song... . 


I think this etymology to be essentially correct and what I shall 
offer will only be some parallels which seem to me to buttress 
Partridge’s hypothesis, and a more precise definition of the original 
social background of the word slang. 

First, one should not forget the colloquial term (attested in 1884 
by the DAF) mud-slinging which shows the transition from the 
concrete act of throwing something at a person to the idea of verbal 
insult (in German, eine Dreckschleuder, a compound of Schleuder 
‘sling,’ is used of a person, preferably an old woman, given to abuse 
of others). But, more important, the Germanic word family sling, 
when borrowed by French (REW, n° 8027, s. v. slingan) shows a 
semantic extension similar to that postulated by Partridge for 
English: we find in Godefroy, s. v. eslinguer, lit. ‘to throw stones 
with a sling ’ the meaning ‘ to speak’ (attested in Martin Le Franc, 
Champion des Dames, 15th cent.), as well as modern Normandian 
dialectal meanings such as ‘répandre des bruits mensongers, en 
donner 4 garder,’ and similarly Moisy in his Glossatre anglo- 
normand, s.v. élinguer, cites a passage from Louis Petit’s Muse 
normande (1658) which shows élinguer used—here not pejoratively 
—of speech (‘. . . j’élingue de ma goule/de propos bien jantis, tout 
ainla qu’un biau fieus’). Again, among the dialectal reflections 
of Lat. funda ‘sling’ listed in the FEW we find: Reims frandoles 
‘contes qu’on ne veut pas croire.’ Obviously, then, to sling and 
élinguer, when used of human speech, refer to that rough and 
careless handling of language in which words are thrown out at 
random, in order to satisfy the good humor, petulance, vanity, or 
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the spite of the speaker (cf. to hurl abuse, Lat. jactare probra or 

jocosa verba; Turkish atmak ‘to throw,’ also ‘lancer une blague,’ 

often taken over by loan-translation into the French spoken by 

Turks: ne jette pas! =‘ ne blague pas!’). Thus, when the NED 

translates sling in the passage of 1400 (‘ the bolde wordes that [he] 

did sling’) by the verb ‘ to utter,’ the forcefulness of the expression 

has been greatly diluted. 

Now, as for the social background in which slang arose, Partridge 
says only that this is of cant origin—without specifying whether it 
belonged to the vocabulary of thieves, beggars, peddlers etc. Surely, 
the careless handling of language expressed by slang would be less 
characteristic of thieves and burglars who, in performing their 
operations, are bound to be silent and ‘furtive,’ or of criminals 
whose ‘talk’ is limited to what in Spanish slang is ironically 
called cantar en el ansia ‘to confess under torture’ (Fr. faire 
chanter ‘to torture, blackmail,’ hence E. cant ‘the language of 
criminals’), than of the itinerant peddlers (or showmen) whose 
banter must be loud and (ostensibly) spontaneous in order to attract 
customers. And that our word does belong to this latter milieu * 
is borne out by certain of the earliest attestations of slang in the 
NED: 

1) 1812 (Vaux, Flash dictionary): ‘Slang, ...a warrent, license to 
travel, or other official instrument’; 1865 (Slang Dict.) ‘ Out 
on the slang, i.e. to travel with a hawker’s license.’ 

2) 1789 (G. Parker): ‘To exhibit anything in a fair or market, ... 
that’s called slanging, and the exhibiter is called the slang cull’ 
(also slang cove, 1851, in Mayhew). 

3) 1789 (Parker): ‘How do you work now? . . . O, upon the old slang, 
and sometimes a little lully-prigging’ (translated by the NED: 
‘a line of work’). 

4) 1762 (Foote): ‘Have you seen the bills?... What about the 
lectures? ay, but that’s all slang, I suppose, no, no. No tricks 
upon travellers’ (the NED translates ‘humbug, nonsense,’ but 
we could as well interpret ‘ tricks’). 


*The distinction here suggested between the main types of cant cor- 
responds in German to Kunden-(Krémer-) vs. Gaunersprache, in French to 
langue des malfaiteurs vs. langue des camelots. It must be kept in mind 
that the slangs or argots of peddlers in different languages have particular 
words for their barkers’ talk: Fr. bonir (hence the noun boniment, collo- 
quially abridged to boni) lit. ‘to tell tall tales’ (‘de bonnes histoires’) : 
Germ. schmusen (from Hebrew shémuoth ‘news, gossip’); E. palaver, 
spiel, ete. 
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5) 1825 (Lockhart): ‘This Mr. X. gave grand Slang to the porters, etc., 
who crowded the vessel on our anchoring: ‘ Your fingers are all 
thumbs,’ etc.” (The NED translates ‘ abuse, impertinence’). 1828 
(Lytton: ‘ We rowed, swore, slanged with a Christian meekness 
and forbearance ’ ( = ‘to rail in abusive language’). 

6) 1859 (Slang Dict.) ‘Slang, a travelling show.’ 1861 (Mayhew): ‘I 
am talking of a big pitch, when we go through all our ‘ slang,’ as 
we say.’ (NED: ‘ performance’) 

7) 1812 (Vaux, Flash Dict.): ‘To defraud a person of any part of his 
due, is called slanging him; also to cheat by false weights or 
measures, or other unfair means’; ‘slang weights or measures,’ 
‘short, defective,’ (The NED calls this use ‘ costers’ slang ’) 

8) 1828 (Sporting Magazine): ‘ Without the slightest appearance of ° 
slang or flash toggery about him.’ (The NED translates ‘loud, 
extravagant; more showy or obtrusive than accords with good 
taste.’) 


Thus slang must have been first used of the banter of hawkers: 


1) reflects this social milieu although the meaning of the word 
appears already somewhat altered: to be out on the slang must 
have originally meant ‘ to go out on a line of speech,’ to be engaged 
in the business of the travelling salesman (the idea of ‘ license’ 
must be secondary). The banter of the hawker is close to that of 
the exhibitor in a market (2) and of the travelling showman (6). 
Development n° 7 is connected with 1) and 2), n° 3) is an extension 
of 1) or 2). From the oratory connected with 1), 2), 6), we under- 
stand 5), and, with transfer to clothing, 8), cf. the use of loud 
said of clothing in E., Fr. une toilette criarde, tapageuse, and, 
especially, Provencal foundeja (‘ throw stones with a sling ’) ‘ avoir 
une toilette tapageuse’ (FEW, s. v. funda).? 


* The synonym of slang, namely flash ‘underworld cant; relating to the 
underworld or to its slang,’ ‘a showy swindler; a hectoring vulgarian,’ ‘a 
boast or full pretense uttered by a spendthrift, quack or sciolist’ etc. is 
insufficiently explained by Partridge in his dictionary: “ Ultimately ex 
flash = sudden flame; intermediately ex flash = ostentation; imm. [ediately] 
of problematic birth.” But if we take, together with the noun, the verb 
flash ‘to show; esp. excessively, vulgarly, or with unnecessary pomp or 
pretence’ and the adjective flash ‘ knowing, expert, cognizant of another’s 
meaning,’ we recognize a close analogy with the Fr. argot word flambeau 
‘ comédie foraine,’ ‘ savoir faire, expérience,’ ‘noeud d’une affaire’ (je sais 
ow est le flambeau), ‘affaire, chose queleonque que |’on connait,’ flamber 
‘ jouer la comédie, amuser le public’ ete. (Sainéan, Le langage parisien, p. 
253): the ‘flash’ like the flambeau must have been originally the flash- 
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As to the phonetic form of slang, I suggest a secondary Ablaut 
from sling. Slang as a variant of sling is also attested since 1610 
by the NED in the meaning ‘a long narrow strip of land’ (from 
sling ‘band, rope’) and, conversely, sling since 1560 as a variant 
of slang in the meaning ‘a serpentine or culverin’ (Germ. schlange 
‘serpent ’). 

LEO SPITZER 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF SALTPETER 


According to all linguistic and chemical reference books I had a 
chance to consult, our word saltpeter is derived from MLat. 
salpetra or sal petrae “rock salt.” All kinds of explanations for 
this name are given. 

This explanation does not correspond to either the chemical or 
physical properties of saltpeter, nor does the etymon exist in Latin. 
Furthermore, salpetra has never been able to replace salitre in 
Spanish where the place was already filled by older sal pedrés and 
modern sal piedra for table salt (sodium chloride), which correspond 
to English rock salt, German Steinsalz, French sel gemme (also 
Spanish as sal gema), referring to mined table salt as opposed to 
that recovered from sea water. I suggest, therefore, an explanation 
of saltpeter by popular etymology. 

Saltpeter, the nitrate of sodium, potassium, or even ammonium, 
originates through the activity of special bacteria by oxydation of 
decaying organic matter, e. g. manure, dead plants, or dead animals. 
These bacteria grow best in a warm climate. As saltpeter is readily 
soluble in water, rain would immediately wash it into the ground. 
It accumulates only where rain is scarce. The rock-like saltpeter 
formations in Chile and California, of course, were unknown to the 
ancients. In Egypt; after the annual inundations had receded, 
small white crystals were gradually forming on the black, dry soil. 


light of torches under which the travelling show was performed, hence the 
nuances of ostentatious behavior or of expertness. In the study of slang 
expressions, it is always commendable to use the comparative method; the 
trends of thought of the particular lower classes (rogues, peddlers, etc.) 
in which those terms originate are quite characteristic and basically the 
same wherever argots or slangs develop; for a slang term in one language 
we are sure to find siviking parallels in another. 
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This was the main source of saltpeter for the ancient Near East, 
and saltpeter was described as a kind of earth. 

The Egyptian word for saltpeter was ntr. In Hebrew, we find 
neter twice in the Bible. In both cases it seems to be used clearly 
for soda. The difficulty for historical analysis of old uses of these 
terms consists in no small part of the lack of distinction between 
several chemical substances and the unclear definitions given for 
that reason. The change of meaning these terms often underwent 
does not make this job easier. It seems established that Greek 
nitron and Latin nitrum were used for both saltpeter and soda, 
which were not recognized as different substances. Pliny definitely 
used nitrum for both. Conscious of the different chemical properties 
of soda and saltpeter, an early commentator on Pliny remarked that 
the nitre of the ancients was better than that of his days. 

The Talmud (3rd to 5th century) mentions two kinds of neter, 
one identified as Alexandrian, the other as from Antipatris. They 
are distinguished as to their effect and not to be substituted for 
each other. 

With better chemical knowledge, brought to the West by the 
Arabs, came also an Arabicized form of nitron, natrun, which 
existed beside the native Arabic word for soda, gali, meaning a 
plant ash, or milh qali “ash salt.” As now two words were 
available, and two substances were distinguished, soda was called 
natron, while nitrum was specialized for saltpeter. The common 
form sal nitrum may be due to the salty taste, or it may be a class 
name accompanying the loan word, as in Latin avis struthio, 
German Vogel Strauss “ ostrich.” In mediaeval and scientific Latin 
such a form as sal nitrum is quite normal and it would be very 
unlikely that it should express a mixture as Spanish sal-pimiento 
“salt and pepper.” 

In general use the two words were soon contracted, e. g. Italian 
salnitro, Provencal and Catalan salnitre, Romanian salitra, Spanish 
and Portuguese salitre. MHG has salniter, salliter, saliter, salbeter, 
and salpeter; salpeter must have been more popular, and salnitre 
more learned, as the more learned word is usually used for the 
refined and the popular word for the crude chemical. Diefenbach 
records a late mediaeval quotation salpeter, wenn er gelitert ist, so 
haiszet er nit mér salpeter, er haiszet salniter “saltpeter, when it 
is refined, is no longer called saltpeter, it is called sal miter.” 
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Interestingly enough, modern Arabic gave up natrun and fell 
back for soda, to galt, while saltpeter is called milh albarud 
“cool(ing) salt” or borag, which latter name it shares with borax. 
(Borax, on the other hand, is also descriptively called milh essibage 
“ dying salt.”’) 

To sum up our negative arguments: Saltpeter is in no way char- 
acterized as a salt of “stone.” Classical Latin only has the word 
nitrum. The association with rock or stone is rather reserved for 
sodium chloride, which is actually mined and found in hard layers. 
This association is so much more popular as it changes from 
vernacular to vernacular, Fr. gemme, Engl. rock, Germ. stein, etc. 
In Spanish where the equivalent of “rock salt” is sal piedra 
(pedrés), salitre has been preserved for saltpeter. Saltpeter obvi- 
ously is an innovation, probably of folk-etymological formation, and 
is restricted to French and the Germanic languages, while salniter 
prevails elsewhere in Romance. 

As a learned word, sal nitr(wm) has been preserved. For the 
crude or household forms of the salt, the name also has been 
subjected to popular treatment. The sequence of sonorants, ] and 
n, probably is hard to pronounce, although not unknown. The 
simplest reaction is the back-assimilation of the n to l, or its 
omission, i.e. sallitre or salitre, both found. The sequence -In- 
is not very frequent in Romance, and it is hard to trace any 
regular development in either Romance or Germanic. At least in 
some dialects -ln- seems to be stable according to Meyer-Liibke I, 
§ 535. Latin vulnus, unfortunately, has no popular derivatives. 
For similar sonorant sequences, however, Romance and Germanic 
show dissimilation or dissimilatory infixation, e. g. Lat. trem(u)lare, 
Fr.trembler, Lat. num(e)ro Fr. nombre, V. Lat. vol(e)rayo Fr. 
voudrai (voldrai), or Goth. timrjan OE timber, etc. 

In this connection it is interesting that a number of Italian 
dialects actually show m, e. g. Abbruzz. salemitre, Trent. salmistro, 
Milan. salmitria, and Logudoresian salamidru. Maybe a North- 
Italian salmidre became in German salbider? French salpétre can 
only be a learned word or a Joan word, else al would have become au. 
The word is first documented in French in the 14th century. 

While omission or back-assimilation of the n seems to be the 
regular development, somewhere a dissimilation of the n to 6 or p 
may have occurred in the Romance or Germanic area and spread 


3 
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quickly within the mediaeval culture community. This develop- 
ment may have been due to a combination of the lack of stability 
of -ln-, wherever the change first occurred, and the influence of a 
foreign, half understood, sal petrae for “rock salt.” Since we are 
dealing with a popular development, it is important that the general 
population probably still did not distinguish too well between the 
two salts. Just as the ¢ in English saltpeter is due to popular 
etymology, the whole name has most likely developed by the same 
process from salnitro, most likely influenced by a pseudo-Latin 
salpetra, but not derived from it. 
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SELF-JUDGMENT IN OE DOCUMENTS 


Self-judgment or self-doom is the name of the legal institution 
according to which a party grants the other party the right to 
terminate a feud or a litigation to its own liking and judgment 
(OE hiera dgenne dém, Chron. 755; hyra sylfra dém, Maldon, 380). 
The Old Icelandic sagas yield many instances of this institution; 
it is also found in Irish sources ; in Old English literature it survives 
in an incomplete or in a somewhat changed form.' According to 
OIcel. evidence, in many cases the defendant was allowed to fix his 
own damages, compensation, etc. ; the defendant only rarely obtained 
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the sjélfdaemi ; most frequently the arbitration was carried through 
by a third party, several individuals (ggrdarmen, pl.), or one man. 
The different forms and procedures of the self-judgment are deline- 
ated in clear, distinct outlines in the Family Saga. Our compre- 
hensive knowledge about this institution is above all due to the 
great interest the narrators of the Family Saga took in feuds and 
law-suits. It is different in OE literature. There is no complete 
description of the self-judgment. In a number of cases the insti- 
tution can be easily recognized ; otherwise the formula is the link 
which directs our attention to certain episodes which appear to be 
an outcome of the ancient institution. 

In order to settle a quarrel (ne sceolan unc betweonan teonan 
wearan, wroht wridian, Genesis 1902) concerning pasture-land, 
Abraham offers to Loth, his kin (Ic eom federa pin sibgebyrdum, 
pu min suhterga, 1900 f.) a choice (tc pe cyst abead, 1919). He 
“ speaks advice ” for both of them ; we may interpret this expression 
to mean that Abraham shows the way of settling the quarrel in a 
way agreeable to both parties. He allows Loth the self-judgment. 
It is probable that the formulas of the ancient institution are 
preserved in the sentences: ic pe selfes dom life; ic red sprece, 
(bearn Arones), (begra uncer), (sodne secge); ic pe cyst abead 
1913 ff. (abeode) cp. Olcel. (bj6da sjalfdemi). The formula- 
like statement of the quarrel “oft wawron teonan werfestra wera 
weredum gemene, heardum hearmplega,” Gen. 1896 ff., reminds one 
of the Tryggdamal formula “there were quarrels between N. and 
N.” (saker varo peirra a millum N. ok N.; Gulapingslog, ch. 320; 
ep. also the Gragds formulas.*) 

It is possible that two of the ancient procedures are handed 
down to us in the following passages: ic: (Satan) de (Christ) 
geselle on pines seolfes dom (MS. seoferdom) (folc ond foldan), 
Sat. 685, (OIcel. selja sjalfdemi), and ‘ Wese hit nu be eowrum 
domum,’ Blickling Hom, 157, 7. 

The decision on life and death by the enemy is expressed by dém 
in the passage Exodus 570: life gefegon pa hie odleded hefdon feorh 
of feonda dome. Pilatus delivered Jesus unto the ‘ own jurisdiction 


* Af Heusler, Das Strafrecht der Islandersaga, 69 ff., esp. 74 ff.; Earle and 
Plummer, Two Saxon Chronicles, m1, 46. 

®?W. H. Vogt, Altnorwegens Urfehdebann und der Geleitschwur (1936), 
p. 166, 
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of the Jews’: ic... hine... to heora sylfra dome ageaf, Blicking 
Hom. 177,25. This passage may be compared with Exodus 570 
(above). The life of the adversary is in one’s own judgment. 
Although the ancient institution is not described by these passages, 
the old phraseology is continued distinctly enough to make the 
relation clear. 

To submit to (a decision) is expressed by the legal term * 
(ge) pafian (also by dolian and dréwian): pat se peodcyning 
dafian sceolde Eafores anne dom, Beowulf 2963 f. Klaeber trans- 
lates “ he had to submit to Eofor’s decision alone.” The expression 
anne dém is to be compared to OlIcel. eindemi which means self- 
judgment, and may also designate an arbitration in the cause of 
some other person.* In the Beowulf passage 2963 ff. it refers to 
the decision of the feud between the Geats and the Swedes brought 
about by the slaying of the king Ongenpeow in the duel between 
Ongenpeow and Eofor. (Cp. also: ic (Guplac) gepafian sceal 
eghwer ealles his anne dom . . . hyran holdlice minum helende 
peawum ond gebyncdum, Gu. 572 f£.; ic(deofol) sceal pinga gehwyle 
polian ond pafian on pinne dom, Jul. 466; hyra peodnes dom 
pafigan, Dan. 190; domas gepafa, Af El 40). 

According to an account in the Chronicle under the year 755 (for 
757), the Etheling Cyneheard (in 786) offers to the party of the 
slain king Cynewulf (d@s cyninges pegnas) their own terms in fee 
and land if they would grant him the rule of the kingdom (a 
gebead he him hiera agenne dom feos ond londes gif hie him pas 
rices upon, AS). The offer is made as a bid for worldly power, 
Cyneheard wants to buy off the loyalty of the slain king’s followers; 
but they, although their kinsmen are with Cyneheard’s party, 
refuse the offer, stating that no kinsman was dearer to them than 
their lord, and that they would never become followers of his slayer.® 
As it stands, the offer of ‘ self-judgment’ is not made to settle a 
blood-feud. The social organisation has changed. The loyalty of 
the follower to his king prevails over the fact that the follower has 
to fight his own kin. 


* Klaeber, Anglia, L, 220. 

* Heusler, Strafrecht, p. 74 “ eindemi hat insofern einen weiteren Sinn, 
als es auch den freien Schiedsspruch meinen kann, der nicht in eigener 
Sache gefiihrt wird.” 

5 Earle and Plummer, I, 48, 0, 46. Francis P. Magoun, Anglia 57 (1937), 


361 ff, 
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In the poem of the battle of Maldon, fought in 991, a messenger 
of the vikings announces to Byrhtnod that they are willing to 
establish a truce with gold,® to embark and keep peace with 
Byrhtnos in case he will ransom his men and give the seamen at 
their own judgment money for friendship (syllan semannum on 
hyra sylfra dom feoh wid freode, 38) and accept a truce (niman 
frid) from them. 

After Sigemund had slain the dragon, he could make use of the 
treasure selfes déme, Beowulf 895. In a similar situation the 
expression sylfes déme, again makes its appearance: after the 
slaying of the dragon by Beowulf and Wiglaf a certain man is 
said to have despoiled the hoard and to have taken into his possession 
cups and platters according to his own decision, Beowulf 2776. This 
usage of selfes déme does not appear to be ancient. It is, however, 
connected with the feud. After the slaying of the enemy one takes 
his belonging according to one’s own wish and will. Beowulf tells 
Hygelac that Hrobgar rewarded him for his help “on (min)ne 
sylfes dém,” Beowulf 2147. Klaeber correctly remarks that “the 
poet was yielding to the formula habit” (p. 205 f.). Of all the 
documents discussed, the Beowulf passages show the least degree of 
relationship to the ancient institution of self-judgment. The old 
expression is preserved; the shape continues, but the meaning has 
changed by a vague usage. The concrete image losing its realistic 
content is transformed into a kind of formaliste expression. One 
may almost speak of a formula style. Although one can not char- 
acterize the style of the Beowulf epic in general by means of such a 
‘formula,’ it is evident that the customs in Beowulf are not so 
ancient as it is generally assumed. 

FRITZ MEZGER 
Bryn Mawr College 





THE PROBLEM IN RODERICK HUDSON 


In 1874 Henry James published an essay on Turgénieff in which 
he accused the Russian author of taking a morbid delight in sad- 
ness. Although James liked Turgénieff’s work in spite of its 
pessimism, he found the unhappy endings of many of his stories 


*gri8 used in the expression wid pam golde grid festnian (35) is of 
Scandinavian origin. 
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unnecessarily depressing. He concluded that the melancholy tales 
were pleasing when the author was mainly interested in a problem, 
a question, or an idea, for then the reader accepts the pessimism 
because of the serious purpose, but when the sadness existed for its 
own sake, he found the stories merely depressing.* 

During the same year, James was writing Roderick Hudson, a 
novel which contains as much unhappiness as any story of 
Turgénieff’s. Roderick, a young artist of great promise, disinte- 
grates mentally and spiritually before he suffers a violent death. 
His generous patron, Rowland, is frustrated in both love and friend- 
ship. Mary Garland, the New England heroine whose potentialities 
begin to develop under the influence of Europe, is cruelly disap- 
pointed and doomed to love the memory of a man who she knows 
did not love her. Christina Light, a fascinating beauty who strug- 
gles for a less sordid life, is at the end bent to the will of her 
mercenary mother and is married disastrously. Everywhere evil and 
frustration seem rampant. From a summary of such developments, 
one might conclude that in the author’s view, human efforts are 
doomed to failure and sadness is the universal human lot. How- 
ever, such is not the impression which the book leaves. 

The method by which James avoids a depressing effect in Rode- 
rick Hudson is the same which he found alleviating the gloom of 
those stories of Turgénieff which he liked. He has emphasized a 
problem, even openly debated it on several occasions. Moreover, it 
is the same problem which he discovered justified the melancholy of 
Turgénieff’s Spring Torrents—that of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual will and man’s share in determining his own destiny. Spring 
Torrents, James wrote, is “ weighted with the moral that salvation 
lies in being able, at a given moment, to bring down one’s will like 
a hammer.” * Roderick Hudson is even more heavily weighted with 
the same moral. Both the dialogue and the working out of the 
plot emphasize freedom and the need for strong, responsible willing 
and acting by the individual. Such a theme, of course, negates the 
pessimism of events. 

Roderick, who might be called the object lesson of the book, has 
imagination and creative ability without self-control. It is his 
contention from beginning to end that he is not accountable for his 


* French Poets and Novelists (London, 1878), pp. 309-317. 
* Idid., p. 307. 
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deeds. His first appearance in the story reveals his lack of will- 
power. He excuses his impetuosity by saying: “I can’t be slow if 
I try. There’s something inside of me that drives me. A restless 
fiend!”* And he gives way to passion in smashing the bust of 
Mr. Striker. 

This determination is firmly denied by his friend and foil, Row- 
land, who argues the question with him on several occasions. When 
Roderick maintains that the will is “ the mystery of mysteries,” and 
professes to believe that “there is a certain group of circumstances 
possible for every man, in which his will is destined to snap like a 
dry twig,” Rowland answers with what might be called the moral of 
the book: “My dear boy ... don’t talk about the will being 
‘destined.’ The will is destiny itself.” ¢ 

Later when the brilliance of Roderick’s early artistic success has 
faded, the two friends again argue the question of individual 
responsibility. The artist says: “ What am I, what are the best of 
us, but an experiment? Do I succeed—do I fail? It doesn’t depend 
on me.” When he continues with the complaint that his mind is 
like a dead calm in the tropics, Rowland advises: “ Don’t heed your 
mood . . . and don’t believe there’s any calm so dead that your own 
lungs can’t ruffle it with a breeze.” ° 

Continually Rowland tries to impress on Roderick the possibility 
and the necessity of exerting his will. When Roderick in his de- 
pression refuses to finish a statue commissioned by an American 
patron, Rowland warns: 


You are standing on the edge of a gulf. If you suffer anything that has 
passed to interrupt your work on that figure, you take your plunge. It’s 
no matter that you don’t like it; you will do the wisest thing you ever did 
if you make that effort of will necessary for finishing it. Destroy the 
statue then, if you like, but make the effort. I speak the truth! * 


Roderick, of course, absolutely declines. Later still, when the 
appalling degeneration is undeniable, Rowland observes regretfully 
that Roderick has no will left: in its place is an impotent void." 
Although Roderick is an artist and there is some questioning 


* Atlantic Monthly, xxxv, 7 (Jan., 1875). 
* Ibid., xxxv, 426 (April, 1875). 

5 Ibid., xxxv, 649-50 (June, 1875). 

* Ibid., xxxvi1, 134 (August, 1875). 

* Ibid., xxxvi, 644 (December, 1875). 
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whether there should not be an ampler moral law for men of his 
genius, even this ceases to be sufficient palliation when we are 
given the example of another artist, little Singleton, who works 
triumphantly against obstacles. James makes the contrast pointed 
and the moral obvious, even to Roderick : “ the modest landscapist’s 
unflagging industry grew to have an oppressive meaning for him. 
It pointed a moral, and Roderick used to sit and con the moral 
as he saw it figured in Singleton’s bent back, on the hot hill- 
sides.” * But neither reason nor example has any influence against 
Roderick’s weakness, and his career runs its course, bearing out the 
moral pointed by Mr. Striker when the youth’s fate was still ob- 
scured by his happy promise: “The crop we gather depends upon 
the seed we sow.” ® 

Roderick’s weakness of will causes him to fail both as an artist 
and a man; it brings tragedy to others and destruction to Roderick 
himself, It is a major obstacle to his winning Christina’s love. 
She is longing to hear “the language of magnificent decision,” 
which she certainly does not get from his lips. She accuses him of 
being weak, pointing out that he has never chosen between her and 
Mary Garland, has never faced the fact that he has broken his 
faith. His defense is characteristic. He pleads that he is not 
weak, because “ weakness is a man’s own fault ”; he sees himself as 
only incomplete, which he cannot help.*° 

Rowland’s last attempt to reason with Roderick comes when the 
depressed and passive Roderick has seen Christina again for the 
first time since her marriage and desires to borrow money to 
follow her. Rowland argues: 


If you have the energy to desire, you have also the energy to reason and to 
judge. If you can care to go, you can also care to stay, and staying being 
the more profitable course, the inspiration, on that side, for a man who has 
his self-confidence to win back again, should be greater.** 


Roderick tries to excuse himself by angrily refusing the advice of 
his friend who calls for a discipline of the emotions with which he 
is entirely unacquainted. However, once again facts show him he is 


8 Tbid., xxxvi, 649 (December, 1875). 
* Ibid., Xxxv, 153 (Feb., 1875). 

1° Ibid., xxxvi, 59-60 (July, 1875). 

11 Ibid., xxxv1, 656 (December, 1875). 
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wrong. Rowland’s own controlled and even hidden passion for 
Roderick’s fiancée points a moral as striking as Singleton’s industry. 
Roderick is left with no excuse at all. 

Thus through the arguments of Roderick and Rowland and 
through the implications of the development of events, Roderick 
Hudson makes the point that man is responsible for his own 
destiny. If he fails, as Roderick does, the fault is not in the stars, 
but in his own weakness of character and lack of will. By em- 
phasizing the problem of the freedom of the will and by exposing 
the fallacy of Roderick’s theory of determinism, James has success- 
fully avoided creating a depressing effect in a story of tragic 
events.12 He has done so in the manner he advocated in his essay 
on Turgénieff of the same year, and has even used the same problem 
which he found redeemed one of the tragic stories of Turgénieff. 
There is no later James novel in which a basic problem is made so 
prominent as in Roderick Hudson and none in which there is ex- 
pressed such unqualified faith in the freedom of the will. 


ViotaA R. DUNBAR 
Chicago 





SHAKESPEARE AND MELVILLE’S BENITO CERENO 


A study of Babo, the Negro mutineer in Benito Cereno, reveals in 
a number of ways the striking resemblance which he bears to 
Shakespeare’s notorious villain, Iago. 

In Delano’s Voyages, the source of Melville’s story, although Babo 
is referred to briefly at the beginning of Don Benito’s deposition, it 
is Babo’s son, Mure, who emerges as the dominating figure of the 
revolt. He it is who is responsible for most of the shipboard atroc- 
ities, who takes on the role of confidential servant, and who is 
singled out in Cereno’s testimony as “a man of capacity and 


**In another article I have discussed the probable influence of Alexander 
Dumas fils’ novel L’Affaire Clemenceau on Roderick Hudson. The one 
criticism which James made of the French novel was that it was depressing. 
Although there are many similarities in the two novels, James’s emphasis 
on the freedom of the will is in contrast to the determinism of Dumas. 
(“A Source for Roderick Hudson,” Modern Language Notes, Lx111, 303-310, 
May, 1948). 
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talents.” + Melville seized instantly upon this character for his 
fictional purposes, but he did not use the name of Mure. Instead, 
he gave to his villain the name of the father—Babo. Scudder, in 
his reprinting of Chapter XVIII of Delano’s Voyages, guesses that 
Melville made the change because he felt “a sinister suggestive- 
ness” in the name of Babo which was lacking in that of Mure.’ 
This conjecture is undoubtedly true, so far as it goes. But the 
“sinister suggestiveness ” in the name was not a generalized one. 
It seems not improbable that Melville was struck by the similarity 
of the Negro’s name to that of Iago, a similarity which extended 
also to the characters of the pair. For the Babo created by Melville 
is, in his pure deviltry, a worthy double of Iago. In fact, as one 
critic has demonstrated, Melville’s whole artistry is brought to bear 
upon the issue of making Babo a creature of undiluted evil.* To 
accomplish this, Melville makes some of his most significant changes 
of source, altering episodes or inventing new ones throughout the 
story. Particularly evident is the care with which he makes 
Benito’s declarations as a witness testify to the depravity of Babo, 
the Spanish captain naming the black as the instigator of almost 
every cruelty, an ordering of circumstances quite different from 
the original document where various Negroes were designated as 
guilty ones. Likewise, the stabbing attempt by the treacherous 
Cereno in the source is shifted by Melville wholly to Babo, with Don 
Benito (now transformed into a man of noble and sensitive nature) 
the intended victim. 

But it is in the traits with which Melville endows Babo that we 
see the latter’s unmistakable kinship to Iago. Although Iago’s 
native malignity was first provoked by resentment and envy, he 
almost forgets the initial motive for his villainy in the enjoyment 
of the role he is playing. He proves himself a consummate actor, 
managing his part with intelligence and daring. Babo, too, re- 
veals extraordinary virtuosity as an actor. He takes full advantage 
of the histrionic opportunities offered by the role of sympathetic 
and affectionate servant. When Don Benito exhibits distress or 


* Harold H. Scudder, “ Melville’s ‘ Benito Cereno’ and Captain Delano’s 
Voyages,” PMLA, xtir, 518 (June, 1928). 

* Ibid., p. 531. 

*See Rosalie Feltenstein, “ Melville’s ‘Benito Cereno’,”’ American 
Literature, 247 (November, 1947). 
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pain, Babo convincingly counterfeits the deepest concern. That 
he is capable, like Iago in his dealings with Othello, of enjoying the 
ironies implicit in the relationship is revealed by his amusement at 
Captain Delano’s innocent waggery in the shaving scene, when the 
captain twits Don Benito on his use of the Spanish flag as a 
barber towel. Iago is a man of intellect ; Babo, too, is intellectually 
keen. “This is an uncommonly intelligent fellow of yours,” 
Amasa tells the Don. And Cereno answers, presumably with a 
bitterness that would, of course, escape the good captain, “ You 
say true, Sefor.”* Again, just as Shakespeare’s villain gains the 
appellation of “ honest ” Iago, so is the Negro referred to repeatedly 
as “faithful” Babo. Captain Amasa is moved by “the beauty of 
that relationship which could present such a spectacle of fidelity 
on the one hand and confidence on the other.” ° His impression of 
Babo’s loyalty to the Spanish captain extends, ironically enough, 
even to the scene where Don Benito jumps from the ship into 
Captain Delano’s boat, and the black, a dagger in hand, is poised on 
the rail overhead “as if with desperate fidelity to befriend his 
master to the last.” * Melville closes his tale with a significant refer- 
ence to the behaviour of Babo. As soon as the latter, overpowered, 
sees that the game is up, he “uttered no sound, and could not be 
forced to.”* He goes to his death refusing to speak another syllable, 
a circumstance which directly reminds us of Iago who, taken 
prisoner and confronted by his crimes, states that “ From this time 
forth I never will speak word.”*® And he never does, as Babo 
never does. Othello is brought to destruction by the evil in an 
unrepentant Iago; Don Benito, too, is destroyed by evil, embodied 
for him in the Negro, Babo, that “ hive of subtlety,” as Melville calls 
him, who, even after he was beheaded, and his head fixed to a pole, 
“met, unabashed, the gaze of the whites.” ® 

In Benito Cereno, Melville revealed anew his own great powers of 
“blackness.” Babo takes his place with Jackson in Redburn and 
Claggart in Billy Budd, those other lineal descendants of Iago by 


*“ Benito Cereno,” Piazza Tales (New York: Hendricks House, Farrar 
Straus, 1948), p. 107. 

5 Ibid., p. 68. * Tbid., p. 117. * Idid., p. 140. 

* Othello, ed. George Lyman Kittredge (New York: Ginn and Co., 1941), 
Act V, Scene IT, 1. 304. 
*“ Benito Cereno,” op. cit., p. 140. 
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the pen of Melville, in literature’s gallery of “dark” characters. 
Rarely is Melville’s genius more powerfully displayed than in this 
somber exploration into the nature and mystery of evil, a theme 
which preoccupied both the American writer and Shakespeare. 


ArtHuR L. VoGELBACK 


Mary Washington College of the University of Virgina 





MELVILLE AND HAWTHORNE AT THE GRAVE OF 
ST. JOHN (A DEBT TO PIERRE BAYLE) 


In Chapter CXI of Moby-Dick, Ishmael greets the Pacific: 


There is, one knows not what sweet mystery about this sea, whose 
gently awful stirrings seem to speak of some hidden soul beneath; like 
those fabled undulations of the Ephesian sod over the buried Evangelist 
St. John. And meet it is, that over these sea-pastures, wide-rolling 
watery prairies and Potters’ Fields of all four continents, the waves should 
rise and fall, and ebb and flow unceasingly; for here, millions of mixed 
shades and shadows, drowned dreams, somnambulisms, reveries; all that we 
call lives and souls, lie dreaming, dreaming still; tossing like slumberers in 
their beds; the ever-rolling waves but made so by their restlessness. 





Willard Thorp has suggested that in this passage Melville “ may be 
alluding to the legend, first set down in the aprocryphal Acta 
Joannis, that manna welled from the grave of St. John.”* As I 
shall demonstrate, Melville was thinking of quite another tradition, 
one which related that the Apostle was not dead, but merely asleep 
at Ephesus, waiting the coming of Christ. And to this living sleep, 
which was said to agitate the ground above John’s grave, Melville 
likened the tossing of the sea he called the “tide-beating heart 
of earth.” 

Nearly fifteen years earlier, Hawthorne wrote more plainly in 
The American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge 
which he was editing with his sister’s help: 





St. Augustin relates that some Ephesians assured him that St. John 
though buried at Ephesus, was not dead, but that as the bed clothes move 


1Moby Dick, ed. Willard Thorp (New York, 1947), p. 451. I have 
discovered no other comment on this passage. 
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up and down by the breathing of a man asleep, so does the earth of the 
grave where St. John lies buried.? 


Though the resemblance between the two passages has gone un- 
noticed, it is obvious that Melville and Hawthorne were both refer- 
ring to the same story. And Hawthorne can help us to identify 
its origin. He drew the reference not from Augustine,’ as he 
seems to indicate, but from Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire Historique 
et Critique in English translation. There we read: 


Never was any people so credulous about traditions as the Asiatics, and 
in particular the Ephesians. St. Augustin relates upon this subject a very 
particular thing, which plainly shews the excess of their credulity, and the 
folly of their traditions. He says that some Ephesians, or persons that came 
from Ephesus, men of great sense and merit, and who were not credulous, 
non levibus hominibus, had assured him that St. John was not dead; 
that indeed he was buried at Ephesus, but that he was in his grave as a man 
that sleeps in his bed; and that as we see the bed-clothes move up and down, 
according as a man in his sleep breathes, so the earth of the grave wherein 
St. John was buried, was seen to rise and fall in such like intervals.‘ 


It is possible that Melville saw Hawthorne’s article or that 
Hawthorne mentioned the story to him. More likely, he came upon 
itin Bayle, just as Hawthorne had, for the 17th century Frenchman’s 
dictionary was one of his favorite source-works and a governing 
intellectual influence in the composition of Moby-Dick.® He made 


2“ St. John’s Grave,” The American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge, 11 (1836), 319. Cited in Hawthorne as Editor, ed. Arlin Turner 
(University of Louisiana, 1941), pp. 99-100. 

* Augustine does recount the legend in one of his commentaries on the 
Gospel according to St. John (Tractate cxxxiIv, John 21: 19-20) where he 
discusses its genesis in Jesus’ instructions to John to remain till His 
return. He mentions “the current report that the earth is in sensible 
commotion, and presents a kind of heaving appearance” over John’s grave, 
but the passage has only a general resemblance to Hawthorne’s, Cf. 
Lectures or Tractates on the Gospel According to St. John, transl. Rev. 
J. Innes, in A Selected Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church, ed. Philip Schaff (New York, 1888), vir, 447-48. 

‘Pierre Bayle, Historical and Critical Dictionary (London, 1734-38), m1, 
576. Bayle is actually quoting from Pierre Valentin Faydit’s Extrait d’un 
Sermon preché le jour de St. Polycarpe (Liége, 1689) which it is impossible 
to suppose that Hawthorne ever saw. 

5 See my article, “ Pierre Bayle and Moby Dick,” PMLA, txvi (1951), 
626-648. 
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splendid use of his material, comparing the deep mysteries of the 
Pacific—of life—to the stirring dreamer buried at Ephesus. 
Hawthorne, frantically turning out his magazine copy, tipped both 
their hands by quoting entire and almost verbatim the lines from 
Bayle which I have placed in italics. Perhaps he was too harassed 
to remember his own caution to Elizabeth: “ You should not make 
quotations; but put other people’s thoughts into your own words, 
and amalgamate the whole into a mass.” * 





MILLICENT BELL 


Brown University 





THE IDENTITY OF “RALPH FREEMAN ” 


Because much eighteenth-century political journalism is anony- 
mous or pseudonymous, it is only with considerable difficulty or 
very great fortune that we can establish with any certainty the 
identity of many of the writers involved. One of the darkest of 
such mysteries is that which surrounds the writers for the Daily 
Gazetteer, one of the chief journals which supported the ministry 


of Sir Robert Walpole.* 

It has become usual to say that the chief writer for the 
Gazetteer was “ Ralph Freeman ” and that behind this pseudonym 
was the real figure of Thomas Pitt; the source of this information 
seems to be The Bee of February 3-10, 1733.2, However accurate 


® Hawthorne was already familiar with Bayle, for in 1827, 1831 and 1832, 
he appears to have borrowed the volumes from the Salem Athenaeum 
(Hawthorne’s Reading, 1828-1850, by M. F. Kesselring, New York Public 
Library, 1949, p. 44). 

* Richard C. Manning, “ Nathaniel and Elizabeth Hawthorne, Editors,” 
Colophon, n.s. 11 (1939), 42. 

1 Between July 1, 1735, and December 30, 1736, the Gazetteer received 
£4,422 1s 8d from the Treasury, and these payments probably continued to 
some degree until the fall of Walpole. (Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1729- 
1745.) 

* This attribution is accepted by Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry 
Fielding (New Haven, 1918), 1, 266: “Its [the G@azetteer’s] principal 
writer—one of a ‘legion’ which included Theophilus Cibber—signed him- 
self ‘Ralph Freeman.’ Without much doubt, he was one Thomas Pitt 
alluded to in Pasquin, who was then writing under the name of ‘ Mr. 
Osborne.’” And H. K. Banerji, Henry Fielding (Oxford, 1929), is perhaps 
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the ascription may have been in 1733, there seems to be reason to 
believe that by the period of the Champion (1739-43) Pitt had 
been replaced by another, for on October 16, 1740, the Champion 
reported : . 

We hear that speedily will be published Proposals for printing, by Sub- 
scription, An Apology for the Life, Actions, and Writings of Ralph Freeman, 
alias, Court Evil, Esq. ... To which will be added, a penitential Hymn 
upon his late Mockings and revilings of the Man, whom the King delighteth 
to honour; and a new 7'e Deum, upon his happy conversion to the ministerial 
Faith. To be sung by the Charity Children of St. James’s Parish, and ac- 
companied with the Organ, by Himself. 


The references to “ Freeman” as Court Evil and to his “late 
Mockings and revilings ” of Walpole are frequent in the Champion ; 
applied to Pitt the nickname seems meaningless and it is unlikely 
that a writer who had been in the employ of the minister since at 
least 1733 should be twitted upon his “ happy Conversion to the 
ministerial faith.’ Nor does the reference to St. James’s and 
Freeman’s playing the organ have meaning if we accept Pitt as 
“ Freeman.” 

Fortunately, however, we do have a Londoner in 1740 who does 
fit these allusions, for the organist at St. James’s at this period was 
one Raphael Courteville, of sufficient importance to have a place 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. Courteville’s surname, 
anglicised, gives us the reference to “ Court Evil,” and the reference 
to St. James’s and the organ becomes self-explanatory. Further sup- 
port is given to this identification by an anonymous pamphlet, An 
historical view of the principles, characters, persons, &c. of the 
political writers in Great Britain, which shows a considerable 
knowledge of the persons writing for both the ministerial and anti- 
ministerial papers. It is certainly kinder to and probably better in- 
formed about the writers who supported Sir Robert Walpole than it 
is concerning those who opposed him. Of the Daily Gazetteer it 
says: 





The Gazetteer is wrote chiefly by one Mr. C. le, who would 
be thought a good Writer did he not draw his Pen in favour of the C[our]t. 
His moral Essays are wrote with great Candour and Good-nature, and dis- 


following Cross when he says that Pitt was the “ Ralph Freeman” against 
whom Fielding’s Champion “ delighted to practise its skill in the use of 
strong language” (p. 80). 
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cover a very honest Heart. Another Writer in this Paper is one M——y, 
whose political Name is Algernoon [sic] Sidney, as that of C le is 
R, Freeman.* 

This evidence from one who, as a member of the same political 
camp, should be in position to know, finds still more support from 
a more unfriendly voice, for James Ralph, at first co-editor with 
Henry Fielding of the Champion and then (after July 1741) chief 
editor, identifies in his Critical history of the administration of 
Sir Robert Walpole “Mr. C—————ville” as Freeman. Ralph, 
deeply involved as he was in political controversy, was probably well 
acquainted with his foes in the war of words, and his testimony 
about Courteville is of considerable value. If Pitt was actually a 
writer for the Daily Gazetteer Ralph seems not to be aware of it. 
Either Pitt’s identity was well concealed or he had ceased to 
write for the Gazetteer so long since that Ralph had forgotten his 
connection with that paper, for he speaks of him only as a writer 
for another ministerial paper: “Mr. P. t, formerly a country 
School-Master, conducted the London Journal, under the Name of 
Fr. Osborne.”* Thus it would seem that Cross’s remarks on 


“Ralph Freeman ” should be read in terms of Raphael Courteville 
rather than Thomas Pitt. 


JoHN F. SPEER 
Iowa State College 





SPENSER’S RADIGUND 


Though they have described her as a typical Amazon queen, the 
scholiasts on the fifth book of the Faerie Queene have failed to 
notice that Radigund was also a fighting woman who was thoroughly 
endorsed by history. Unless I am totally mistaken, Spenser modeled 
her on Rhodogune (Rodeyovry), an elusive but not uncelebrated lady, 
or series of ladies, known both to ancient and Renaissance scholars. 

Antiquity knew of three women of this name. One, according to 
Suidas, was the wife of Hystapes and the mother of Darius and 
Xerxes. A second was a Parthian princess, the daughter of 
Mithridates I, who was celebrated by both Appian (Syr. 67, 68) 


* London: printed for W. Webb, 1740, p. 52. 
*James Ralph, A critical history of the administration of Sir Robert 


Walpole (London, 1743), p. 517. 
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and Justin (38.9.3). The third was the daughter of Artaxerxes 
II and the wife of Orontes. The Renaissance knew about these 
three queens, and the onomasticons of Calepinus and Cooper add a 
fourth princess, whom they took over from St. Jerome * and whom 
they describe as the daughter of Darius who killed her nurse for 
encouraging her to make a second marriage after the death of her 
husband. A vicious Dido, indeed! But it was the third Rhodogune 
who was, I think, Spenser’s pattern. 

This princess is mentioned in Plutarch’s “ Artaxerxes” (27), 
and I suspect that it was from this allusion and from the scholia on 
it in some sixteenth century edition of the Lives that Spenser got 
his lead. In the LXIV oration of Dio Chrysostom, which was 
translated into Latin in the sixteenth century because its subject 
was “ Fortuna,” one finds this Rhodogune likened to Semiramus in 
might. ‘Ro8oyivy roAcuxijv Sepipawv Baorsxyv. It is not surprising, 
then, to find an account of one of her heroic actions recited by 
Polyaenus, who places her in his list of generals after Semiramis 
and before Tomyris. In his account we learn that Rhodogune was 
washing her hair when the serfs revolted. Resolving that she would 
not conclude her toilet until she had supressed the insurrection, 
she mounted her horse, put down the rebels with great vigor, 
returned to her palace, washed and bound up her hair. The 
Persian kings, he adds, have a royal seal on which Rhodogune 
appears with bound hair. Tots Iepody Baowreior Baowdixn odpayis 
cixov éotw dvadedéuevnv Tas Tptyas Exovoa ‘Podoyovnv.2 The icono- 
graphical hint that Polyaenus gives us leads to the Exxovoy of 
Philostratus the Younger, a work that was printed in Greek in the 
early sixteenth century and frequently reissued in Greek and Latin 
during the age of Spenser. Its charm for the Renaissance is 
obvious, and it is, I believe, the ancient pattern for many sixteenth 
century works on iconography. 

Rodogune’s appearance in a battle against the Armenians is 
decribed at length by Philostratus, and I should like to believe that 
Spenser had this description in mind when he tells us about 
Radigund. Like Radigund, who appears for battle with her camis 


dressed in a robe that falls only to her knees and her legs are 


1 Ad Jovinianum, PL, xxtmt, 287. 
* Strategematon libri octo (Ed. Melber, Leipzig, 1887), p. 393. 


4 
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covered, not with buskins, but with handsomely embroidered braccae 
(avafvpd.). The classical Rhodogune like Radigund is a woman of 
great beauty with yellow hair, dark eyes, and a mouth that Philo- 
stratus calls “the harvest of love.” But she is likewise a scornful 
woman, and as the text reads: “She prays to conquer men, even 
as she has conquered them ; for I do not think she loves to be loved.” 
Evyera: 8¢ aipew rods dvdpas, as viv ipnxev* od yap jor Soxei épav tov 
épacba.* This is a fair characterization of Radigund and I should 
like to believe that Spenser knew this description, but I have no 
real reason for believing so: nevertheless, I feel that when he 
bestowed the name of Radigund on the warlike giantess of Book 
Five, he was not unaware of Rhodogune, a valorous Persian princess. 


Don CAMERON ALLEN 





ARNOLD ON SHELLEY 


Matthew Arnold opened his essay on “ Shelley ” (1888) with a 
story told him by a friend of Mrs. Shelley’s: 


Mrs. Shelley was choosing a school for her son, and asked the advice of this 
lady, who gave for advice—to use her own words to me—* Just the sort of 
banality, you know, one does come out with: Oh, send him somewhere 
where they will teach him to think for himself!” ... Mrs. Shelley 
answered: “Teach him to think for himself? Oh, my God, teach him 
rather to think like other people! ”* 


I do not think that the lady has been identified by scholars, but a 
passage in A Family Chronicle. Derived from Notes and Letters 
Selected by Barbarina, the Hon. Lady Grey, edited by Gertrude 
Lyster (London: Murray, 1908), tells us who she was. In Novem- 
ber, 1887, Arnold had tea at his neighbor’s, Lady Grey’s, where 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble was a visitor. “He and Mrs. Kemble had 
a long conversation about the Shelleys: both had been reading 
Dowden’s Life of Shelley. Mrs. Kemble remembered Mary Shelley, 
had often seen and talked with her, and she related an interesting 
conversation on the education of her child, afterwards Sir Percy 


* Imagines (Ed. Fairbanks, London and New York, 1931), pp. 144-9. 
1 Essays in Criticism. Second Series (London: Macmillan, 1888), pp. 
205-06. 
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Shelley. [Here the anecdote is given, in wording slightly different 
from Arnold’s.] This story Matthew Arnold quotes in his essay on 
Shelley, but without giving the name of his informant” (p. 333). 
Mrs. Kemble was an admirer of Arnold (p. 334); for his early 
opinion of her dramatic ability see his letter to Clough of March 6, 
1848, in The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, 
edited by H. F. Lowry (London and New York: Oxford, 1932), 
p. 72. 


MARION MAINWARING 
Mount Holyoke College 





CUMHTHACH LABHRAS AN LONSA 


One of the most attractive pieces in Miss Knott’s Irish Syllabic 
Poetry is a poem describing the lament of an ousel whose mate and 
nestlings have been destroyed by a herdboy. The speaker regards 
the mournful bird with sympathy, since his own wife and children 
have died suddenly, and he too is alone.t Stanza 7 of the poem 
concerns the speaker’s religious position with reference to his 
sorrow : 

A Fhir do chumm an cruinne, 
doiligh linn do leattruime 


na caraid ata rér dtaoibh 
maraid a mna ’sa macoimh. 


Mr. Flower’s translation sugests that these lines indicate a complaint 
against God: 

O God that made the whole world thus, 

Alas, thy heavy hand on us! 

For all my friends around are gay. 

Their wives and children live today. 


And if we allow leattruime its connotation “ oppression ” this inter- 
pretation is almost unavoidable. But we should not expect to find 


1Eleanor Knott, Irish Syllabic Poetry of the Period 1200-1600 (Cork, 
1934), 29-30. A translation by Robin Flower appears in his Irish Tradition 
(Oxford, 1947), 80-81. Miss Knott, p. 88, noted that the poem is “a little 
earlier than our period,” indicating, perhaps, the twelfth century; but Mr. 
Flower made it contemporary with or “ perhaps somewhat later ” than the 
work of Donnchadh Mér 6 Daélaigh, who died in 1244. 
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this attitude in either the twelfth or the thirteenth century, and it is 
possible that the lines actually suggest a profession of faith rather 


than “ grucching.” 
The word cruinne indicates “roundness” or “ perfection” as 
well as “ the world,” so that the first line quoted may be taken as an 


assertion of God’s Providence: 










O God who made perfection. . . . 







To the word cruinne the last word of the next line, leattruwime, seems 
a deliberate contrast. But the poet would hardly have accused God 
of oppression immediately after asserting His Providence. Perhaps 
leattruime was meant to suggest not simply “ oppression ” but that 
aspect of Providence which sometimes appears oppressive to the 
limited vision of man—Fortune. Taken in this way the two lines 
express the conventional medieval contrast between Providence and 
Fortune with the usual implication of faith in the first of these. 
In other words, the poem indicates a firm confidence in Providence 
in spite of an especially disastrous whim of Fortune. 

Mr. Flower found themes suggesting the content of our poem in 
Homer and Virgil, and a similar theme in Shakespeare. But he 
thought the Irish poem to be a product of personal rather than of 
literary experience. We may add to his list of analogues an 
American folksong, “The Lonesome Dove.”? The bird, as the 
title indicates, is here a dove which mourns for its lost mate. There 
is no herdboy, and Death’s agent is here “consumption ” rather 
than “sluagh sidh ’na sidhe.” But in the American song the 
profession of faith is unmistakable: 



















Bless the words the Lord has given, 
Declares that babes are heirs of heaven; 
There is one thing that cheers my breast 
That my dear Mary’s gone to rest. 

For while her dying tongue could move. 
She prayed the Lord for pardoning love; 
She says to me, “ My dearest friend, 

Go on be faithful to the end.” 










Whatever the personal element in these songs may have been, if we 










* A text is printed by Jean Thomas, Devil’s Ditties (Chicago, 1931), 162- 
163. Miss Thomas thinks this song also to be a product of personal 
experience, “ written and set to music by an old mountain preacher .. . 
who had lost his wife and child.” 
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have read the Irish song correctly, they typify the Christian ideal 
steadfastness in the face of worldly misfortune. A connection 
between them is not altogether impossible.* 


D. W. ROBERTSON, JR. 
Princeton University 





REVIEWS 


Philosophic Words: A Study of Style and Meaning in the “ Ram- 
bler” and “ Dictionary” of Samuel Johnson. By W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xvi + 167. 


In the opening lines of his Preface, Professor Wimsatt announces 
a threefold project, involving biography, linguistic history and 
stylistic or rhetoric, the whole study centering about the figure of 
Dr. Johnson. In the biographical portions (Ch. II and part of IV), 
two main facts are stressed : the value of the Dictionary as a clue to 
Johnson’s early reading (which, so we learn, included a large part 
of the scientific, as well as the more generally philosophical litera- 
ture of the 17th and early 18th centuries) ; and the significance of 
the chronological parallelism of the Dictionary and the early 
Rambler essays. It is Wimsatt’s thesis that the style of these essays, 
characterized particularly by the metaphorical use of scientific terms 
(or “ philosophic words ”) is due to the fact that, during the early 
days of the Rambler, Johnson was also combing philosophical 
literature for lexicographical examples. The problem of linguistic 
history treated by Wimsatt (Ch. I) concerns the frequent tendency, 
during the period covered by Johnson’s reading, to exploit the 
Latinate terminology of the new experimental science, particularly 
mechanical physics, in the service of moral philosophy, by re- 
applying technical terms of physical reference (e.g. elasticity, 
equilibrium etc.) in a social, moral or psychological sense: a prac- 
tise engaged in by scientists, preachers and even poets. Here, it 
seems, we have the main inspiration for Johnson’s own extension 
of philosophic diction: with this, we are ready to consider the third 
of the problems to be treated (Ch. III, V), the “stylistic or 


* Both Irish and medieval elements appear elsewhere in Miss Thomas’ 
collection. For example, “ The Bed of Primroses,” pp. 176-178, celebrates 
“a daughter of Daniel O’Connell’s ” in the framework of a medieval dream 
vision. 
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rhetoric ” of Johnson himself, as illustrated mainly in the meta- 
phorical passages of the early Rambler. I shall not attempt to 
appraise Wimsatt’s discoveries in the field of Johnsonian biography, 
but I have rather strong reactions to his treatment of the linguistic 
and stylistic problems involved in his study. 

To a linguist who consults this work, the first great shock, from 
which he may never fully recover, comes, when he reads on p. 13: 
“.. . [it is] ultimately no doubt an insoluble question whether 
Latin tendere or its Aryan root referred to the mind or to an 
internal or an external action of the human body; and whether 
premere referred to a bodily pain or rather to the squeezing of 
grapes.” Insoluble question! Every linguist knows that all our 
words of abstract (or “inner ”) reference root ultimately in words 
of concrete exterior reference,’ just as he knows the corollary truth 
that the process by which such words come to be extended to an 
abstract reference is one of the commonplaces (the glorious common- 
places) of human language itself. It is because Wimsatt failed to 
grasp fully (also) this corollary that, when faced with such a 
development in 17th century English as elasticity of air > elasticity 
of the appetitive faculty, he thinks it necessary to find some special 
explanation for this quite usual transfer from the physical to the 
moral plane: he speaks now in terms of Cartesian dualism, now 
of the peculiar rarified nature of the Latinate words which especially 
qualifies them for metaphorical extension to the world of the spirit! 
The development elasticity of air > elasticity of the appetitive 
faculty is not at all remarkable in itself: remarkable would have 
been the absence of such a development. As for the exceptionally 
wide scale on which such developments seem to have occurred in 
the period in question, this is easily enough explained by the fact 
that in the late 16th and 17th century English was flooded with 
new Latinate words of physical reference (to an extent surely 
unparalleled before) which offered, on a learned level, so much raw 
material for metaphoric modification: * once accepted into “ phi- 


1 Mr. Wimsatt says much the same thing a few lines earlier, referring us 
to a certain Barfield as authority for Indo-European; but, in the few para- 
graphs devoted to semantic development in general, he is more than once 
somewhat confused and inconsistent. 

* Wimsatt mentions more than once the recent importation of much of 
this vocabulary, without, however, offering directly the obvious conclusion 
suggested above. Indeed, at one point (p. 14), he would seem to sum up the 
new opportunities of metaphorical extension in terms of a “ second chance ” 
for the same word: that is, thanks to the experiments and discoveries in 
the new science, the words of technical terminology (which may have, long 
ago, inspired “ ancient metaphors”: does he mean in Latin or in English?) 
came to acquire a new physical significance, on the basis of which new 
metaphors could arise. But while this was surely true of some words (e.g. 
volatile: Cf. NED), it was not true of most of them, just as it is not true 
of 5 of the 6 words listed by Wimsatt: elasticity, equilibrium, intensity, 
polarity, static, volatile; none of these except the last had received a meta- 
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losophic ” language, the process of semantic extension was (for 
many of them) simply the next course in their career.* If Wimsatt 
could have taken more easily for granted the generality of the 
phenomenon in question, he might then have been able to concen- 
trate on the particularity which this surely did reveal in the 17- 
18th centuries, thanks to the new science: how fascinating, for 
example, would have been a study of precisely those metaphors 
made possible by the discoveries of mechanical physics, to which 
e.g. effervescent and volatile owe so much, but dissipate so little. 
That the metaphors were created is a fact of human language; that 
they showed a certain coloring may be a fact of the 17th century.* 
Wimsatt has not distinguished clearly enough between the two kinds 
of facts. 

Perhaps the most perplexing aspect of the treatment of “ stylistic 
and rhetoric ” which we are promised in Ch. III and V is the dearth 
of specific remarks about Johnson’s personal style, his art of writing. 
In III we are given an illustrated list of the main themes to be 
found in the Rambler, and of the fields of natural philosophy upon 
which Johnson drew for his metaphors (we learn that he borrowed 


phorical meaning before the 17th century for the simple reason that they 
had not been introduced into the language before that time! 

Of a list of 105 words of “ philosophic diction” given by Wimsatt (pp. 
32-33) without dates of attestation, I have found that slightly more than 
half are attested only from the 17th century on; exactly three-fifths from 
the late 16th century on.—It is also interesting to note that the vast 
majority do not belong to the accepted vocabulary of Classical Latin (only 
19 out of 105), so that they are much less apt to have had a metaphorical 
pre-history, which could have influenced their English use. 

*If the reader should wonder that precisely the technical terms of physics 
should be applied so often on a moral plane, he will be reminded by Wimsatt 
of the comparative simplicity and “generic easiness” of most of the scien- 
tific ideas and “ the relative nearness of science in that era to life” (p. 13). 
Indeed, we are offered a very interesting description of that period which 
Einstein has called the “ happy childhood of science” (p. 9). 

It is true, of course, that this “ generic easiness ” was a facilitating factor 
in encouraging the extension in question; but this situation itself is not 
peculiar to the 17th century, but had always existed, since the beginning of 
Western scientific thought. What is exceptional is not the situation at the 
time of Boyle but that of the 19th and 20th centuries when the remoteness 
of scientific concepts from those of everyday life represents a deterrent 
against the (hitherto routine) process of metaphorical extension of “ scien- 
tific” terms. 

‘On p. 66 Wimsatt has attempted to show such “local coloring” with 
Johnson (p. 66); among other examples he points to the following as 
reflecting corpuscularian mechanical action under the aspects of a Lockean 
epistemology of physically impressed ideas: “ The works and operations of 
nature are too great in their extent, or too much diffused in their relations 
... to be reduced to any determinate idea. It is impossible to impress upon 
our minds an adequate and just representation of an object.” But this is 
misleading in that it suggests that a “ psychological ” application of impress 
would be impossible before Locke; actually it is found from the time of 
Chaucer on (c. NED), and indeed, with Cicero, such a figure as impressum 
in animo et mente was a commonplace. 
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many terms from medicine and referred frequently, as Milton did 
once, to the telescope) ; we are also told of the great frequency and 
variety of the metaphors in the Rambler, and of Johnson’s origi- 
nality in extending 27 terms (not necessarily belonging to scientific 
language) supposedly for the first time. Though V is entitled 
“ Stylistic Values,” the first section is devoted to theories of epis- 
temology, particularly Locke’s. Only a few sporadic remarks 
(including, p. 108, one sentence approaching explication de texte) 
are devoted to what is apparently the peculiar characteristic of 
Johnsonian metaphor: the artful accuracy and fullness with which 
the underlying physical image, which Johnson has seen in such 
clear detail, is often reflected in the abstract extension.® 

But even when Johnson’s style is approached more or less directly, 
we may find the same naiveté before linguistic phenomena, with 
the resultant confusion of the particular and the general that was 
characteristic of Ch. I. Wimsatt speaks, for example, of the 
interesting “ homogeneity of structure ” created by the use of cer- 
tain “ generic ideas of motion and space,” as revealed by such terms 
(carefully chosen by Johnson) as abstracted, dilated, incursions, 
obtrusion, propagate, transmit ete. Now, it should be noted (a) 
that every word in this Latinate list (p. 109) is a verb (verbid) ; 
(b) that these verbs are all derivatives—for the obvious reason that 
the vast majority of the Latinate verbs in English are derivatives 
(adduce, deduce, induce, introduce, produce, reduce, seduce, but 
no *duce); (c) that all such derivatives are necessarily com- 
pounded with prepositions; (d) that the primary reference of all 
prepositions is a spatial one. This means that whenever Johnson 
(or anyone else) chose a learned verb of whatever meaning, in 
whatever context, for whatever reason, he could seldom avoid a 
(latent) spatial suggestion; and the stylistic homogeneity that 
Wimsatt has discovered as peculiarly Johnsonian is simply the 
homogeneity of prepositional meaning in Indo-European! 

Again, in regard to the same list of words (which Johnson will 
use now in a literal now in an extended sense), Wimsatt quotes such 
contrasting phrases as “ dissolution of ice and of gay societies ”; 
“interposition of matchmakers; interposition of darker bodies to 
invigorate the luster of diamonds”; “principles of vegetation 
obstructed, obstruction of happiness” ete.—and speaks (not un- 
poetically) of “. . . basic and primitive meanings—ideas which 
join ice and gay societies, dark bodies and matchmakers, principles 
of vegetation and of happiness.” But this world which entrances 
Wimsatt is the same as that in which butter, crowds and colors 
melt, in which ships and hearts may sink, and babies, meteors and 


5 Compare, for example, the graceful metaphor reflecting, so Wimsatt tells 
us, the laws of corpuscularian mechanical action (p. 66): “ The first trans- 
ports of new felicity have subsided, and his thoughts are only kept in 
motion by a slow succession of soft impulses .. .”. 
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hopes will fall: it is the boundless world, the plenary universe of 
human language that Wimsatt has discovered—in the Rambler of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

And yet, in spite of its confusion of thought (which, as was 
inevitable, is also reflected in the style), the pages of this book do 
often shine with a faint and lovely light, radiation from a noble 
age in which Philosophia reigned. And one senses the (unguided) 
workings of a poetic and apperceptive mind, which is, indeed, extra- 
ordinarily sensitive to both the logic and the incantatory power of 
words (compare also his remarks on the rarified, “ essential ” con- 
notations of Latinate diction, p. 12, 15) —so that a humanistic 
linguist who reads this book, appalled as he must be by the 
mechanistic tendencies of present-day scholarship in his own field, 
can only feel, regretfully: what a pity that Mr. Wimsatt did not 
become a linguist! 

ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 

The Johns Hopkins University 





Die Dichtungsformen der Romanen. Von Karu Vosster. Heraus- 
gegeben von Andreas Bauer. Stuttgart, K. F. Koehler, 1951. 
Pp, 333. 


This book is based on the manuscript of a course which Vossler 
has given many times: in Heidelberg as éarly as 1903, later in 
Wiirzburg, and after 1911 in Munich. It was his last course before 
he retired in 1937. Its first name was “ Romanische Verslehre ” 
(Romance Metrics); in 1925 he adopted the present title, The 
poetic Forms of the Romance peoples. He never ceased to work on 
the manuscript; it changed and developed with him. After his 
retirement some of its problems continued to hold Vossler’s interest, 
and he published several papers on different aspects of Romance 
poetry, mostly in his Siidliche Romania (1939) and in the four 
volumes of Aus der Romanischen Welt (1940-42). Mr. Bauer, 
preparing the manuscript for publication after Vossler’s death 
(1949), inserted more or less extensive passages from these papers 
in different places. He did it very judiciously, and in doing so, 
he followed Vossler’s own practice, who occasionally inserted pass- 
ages from his earlier works in the manuscript. Mr. Bauer’s editorial 
work seems to be excellent. The book gives an impression of per- 
fect unity, and containing, as it does, the whole development of 
Vossler’s ideas on Romance poetical forms, it is certainly in ac- 
cordance with his intentions. I noticed only very few little slips 
(e.g. on p. 32 note 2 an uncorrected mistake made by Vossler: a 
confusion between Friedrich Leo and his son Ulrich). 

The book still shows the vestiges of its earliest form. It con- 
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tains all the elements of a traditional course in Romance Metrics. 
There is, after a short introduction, the chapter on origins, ex- 
plaining the struggle of the early Romance languages for literary 
existence, the difference between quantity and quality in versifica- 
tion, the development of rhyme. There is a subsequent part on 
Provencal poetry, where forms such as canson, sirventes, cobla 
esparsa and so on are analysed; there is another on popular dance 
songs (ballad, rondeau, glosa, dance plays), another on religious 
forms, in Latin and Volgar (hymns, sequences), and one on the 
later developments in France, Italy, and Spain, in which a great 
deal of emphasis is placed on the technical description and historical 
development of sonnet, ottave, tercet, madrigal, romance, cantar, 
zejel. But, apart from these chapters, there are others: immediately 
after the origins, before the Provencals, Vossler inserted a chapter 
on “hybrid forms between prose and poetry ” (Poetisch-prosaische 
Zwitterformen), viz. proverb, aphorism, fable and allegory. And, 
at the end of the book, there are two more, on drama and narrative 
forms (novel, epos) respectively. These chapters deal with another 
category of forms; they do not fit easily into the general, systematic 
and chronological pattern of the others. 

Obviously, a course originally intended to explain forms of verse 
in a more technical way was changed and enlarged, although the 
original intention was never abandoned. This change occurred 
under the influence of a new concept of form. For Vossler early 
ceased to believe in technicalities and genres. Poetry became for 
him “inner form” opposed not to prose, but to “non poetry,” 
accessible to prose, and far from being always achieved in verse. 
During the early period when the course was taught and when such 
ideas were still an object of polemics, they seem to have pushed 
Vossler to enlarge and even, to a certain extent, to blur the peda- 
gogic simplicity of the concept of form; he wanted to avoid a 
course on “ genres.” This enlargement is indeed not restricted to 
the three chapters mentioned. It pervades the whole book, as it 
pervades Vossler’s whole activity. Still, the presence of the three 
chapters is particularly interesting, especially the one on hybrid 
forms (proverb, aphorism, fable, allegory). These forms are hetero- 
geneous among themselves; they were not created by the Romance 
peoples, and if they are “ poetic forms,” they certainly belong to 
categories of form other than Creticus or Sonnet. Their only 
common denominator, which explains their common appearance 
here, is their rational and didactic character. It makes them 
poetically hybrid. According to this Crocean approach, everything 
rational and didactic is “non poetry.” But there is Dante, there is 
La Fontaine, there are others. Here is Vossler’s problem: to show 
how the “inner form” of genius triumphs over the prosaism of 
outer form. The Crocean frame is perceptible everywhere in 
Vossler’s classifications and generalisations (a very striking example 
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p. 236 above, on art and religion). Still, it is only a frame. 
Vossler’s temperament is so far from dogmatism that in spite of 
these esthetic theories there is nowhere a tendency towards mental 
coercion. And the theories were originally adopted in order to allow 
a free and more universal concept of poetry. 

The course represented in this volume, probably Vossler’s last 
book, is also one of his best. He liked the subject. With his 
marvelous spontaneity, his large horizon, his instinctive liberalism, 
his ease and immediacy of expression, he achieved at the same time 
pedagogic efficiency and a very high level of scholarship. His dis- 
cussions of theories and his explanations of technicalities are full of 
life and common sense. There is no cumbersome terminology, and 
he impregnates everything with the originality of his approach. 
This is particularly true of his analyses of verse forms and their 
relation to music; they are a pleasure to read, easy to understand, 
and still not unduly simplified. There are many passages where 
general ideas are exposed,—e. g. on allegory, on certain differences 
between Italian and Spanish verse on the one hand, and French and 
Provencal on the other, on popular poetry, on the general character 
of the tercet or of the novel—and, while this reviewer finds himself 
in disagreement almost everywhere, they are always very suggestive. 
The development which Vossler traces from the sacra rappresen- 
tatione to the pastoral drama and the opera is one of his master 
passages. In general, I have the impression, as I have always had, 
that he was more deeply interested in Provencal, Italian and 
Spanish poetry than in French. 

Vossler was one of the most influential critics and philologists of 
his generation. His part was well played, and in spite of the mis- 
fortunes of his last years, one may say that his life was brought 
happily to its full realisation. We have lost a man of incomparable 
charm and humanity, who, besides his scholarly qualities, had the 
amiability of a born aristocrat and the kindness of a friend.* 


EricH AUERBACH 
Yale University 





The Continuations of the Old French Perceval of Chrétien de 
Troyes. Vol. Il: The First Continuation—Redaction of 
manuscripts EMQU. Edited by Witt1Am Roacu and R. H. 
Ivy, Jr. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Series 
in Romance Languages, extra series, no. 10. 1950. Pp. 
xiii + 615. 

It is well known that Chrétien’s unfinished Perceval (Conte du 

Graal) was continued, between 1181 and the middle of the thirteenth 


2 A bibliography of Vossler’s works has been published by Th. Ostermann 
in the Sitzungsberichte of Munich, Phil. Klasse, 1950, fase. 11. 
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century, in four separate versions, traditionally referred to as 
“ Pseudo-Wauchier,” “ Wauchier de Denain,” “ Manessier,” “ Ger- 
bert de Montreuil.” Professor Roach has replaced these unsatis- 
factory labels with the ordinals from “ first” to “fourth.” The 
chronological order of the Continuations may never be satisfactorily 
solved: in his Didot-Perceval (p. 126) Roach said ten years ago 
that “ Manessier wrote shortly after 1211, or at least before 1227,” 
and quoted Ernst Brugger to the effect “that Wauchier certainly 
wrote his Grail poem before 1206 (possibly as much as twenty or 
twenty-five years before), and Manessier shortly after 1211 ”; also, 
Ferdinand Lot was cited for first giving 1227 as the terminus ad 
quem for Manessier, and for later admitting 1233-37 as a further 
period in which Manessier might have dedicated his work to 
Jeanne de Flandre. In the first yolume of the Continuations 
(p. xiv) Roach observes that “the Third Continuation, written 
by an author who calls himself Manessier, was compiled many 
years after (italics mine) the others... (also), after the voluminous 
prose (Grail) romances of the first quarter of the thirteenth century 
had come into existence, and he borrowed extensively from them.” 
Gerbert’s Fourth Continuation (1226-30) is apparently the only 
one of these developments from Chrétien to have been dated 
convincingly. 

The plan for the Roach-Ivy series of publications is clearly 
described in the introductions to volumes I-II, and has also been 
restated in various reviews; in particular, by Jean Misrahi, 
Romanic Review, xu11 (1951), 55-60. Roach’s first volume gives 
what he calls the “ Mixed Redaction” (15322 vv.) of the First 
Continuation; the second volume edits the “Long Redaction” 
(19606 vv.); and the third will supply three versions of the 
“Short Redaction.” In the first two volumes published to date, 
the critical apparatus provides descriptions of the twelve metrified 
manuscripts, notices of the black-letter edition (prose) of 1530 and 
of the Alsatian-German translation of 1331-36, a brilliant summary 
of inter-relations among all the foregoing, a valuable outline-guide 
or “ finding-device ” for the plot, a table of well selected variants, 
excellent textual notes, and lists of proper names. As others have 
indicated already, it is still manifestly impossible to offer a thorough 
review until the fourth and final volume for the First Continuation 
is available. It is evident, however, that the general plan adopted 
by the editors is a model of clarity and skilled organization, and 
that their critical texts already stand as a monumental contribution 
to Arthurian studies. 

Little further comment is useful at this time, but a few details 
may be noted. The preface to the Roach-Ivy volume (pp. viii-ix) 
has a salutary paragraph about the ultra-conservatism of editors 
who have of late years been following Bédier too literally and too 
well. Yet, why is the basic manuscript followed in v. 919, where 
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its blunder with a proper name is no less stupid than in v. 11213? 
Also, why follow this same Edinburgh manuscript in vv. 5454, 
10787, 13420, while making sensible changes in vv. 6690 and 9780? 
Why not render cil de la riviere 886 as simply “les riverains ”? 
The spelling pormon (for polmon, poumon) 19092 could have been 
included in the note to v. 1166. In v. 6034, the basic manuscript 
gives not only a bad rhyme, but also an unnecessary repetition of the 
idea in vv. 6031-32; an editor’s change would have been defensible. 
Instead of replacing de ce 12047 by an ancore which has no manu- 
script support, the editors might have taken a less drastic solution, 
such as Et [st] de ce plus li annuie. 

As indicated on p. 594, vv. 7323-26 are present only in the 
Edinburgh manuscript, and three of these lines repeat vv. 7312-14 
almost verbatim. Since both v. 7311 and v. 7322 begin with 
Certes, it may be easily suspected that the scribe drifted back to 
vy. 7312 by mistake, copied it down as v. 7323, found himself 
stranded with an unfinished couplet, invented v. 7324 which adds 
nothing, and then hit upon the “lucky accident ” of repeating vv. 
7313-14 (cf. the editors’ note) before continuing again with his 
narrative. Thus the case against vv. 7323-26 seems too strong to 
be overturned by the editors’ appeal to “vivacity” and “ quick 
movement ” in the scene. 

The fact remains that, in all of the passages just discussed 
and in others (e.g., ce versus se 1704, mais versus mes 4097, 
coint[is]e 10829) which might also invite dissenting opinions 
(but not factual corrections), the editors have consistently presented 
the evidence so that the reader can easily agree or demur. This is 
not the least merit of a text and of a commentary which inspire 
confidence throughout. As for the likely accuracy of the two 
“ Pseudo-Wauchier ” redactions in volumes I-II of the Perceval 
Continuations, the present reviewer can only recall his frustration 
while plodding through endless lines of Roach’s Didot-Perceval, in 
unfriendly company with photostats which refused to betray a 
single error in twentieth-century transcription. 


Epwarp B. Ham 
University of Michigan 





Deutsche und germanische Philologie. By Ernst Scuwarz. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1951. Pp. vii 248. DM 8, 70. 


This book appeared in the series of Studienfiihrer, in which the 
famous publishing house, Winter, is presenting German students a 
handy reference book for almost every field of specialization pursued 
at the universities. Other numbers in the series bearing on Ger- 
manic philology are: Deutsche Mundarten, Nordische Philologie, 
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Englische und nordamerikanische Philologie, Deutsche Literatur- 
wissenschaft, Allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, and Indogermanische 
Sprachwissenschaft mit Anhang: Keltische Philologie. The author, 
a competent and qualified scholar now at the University of Er- 
langen, is well known as a long-time contributor to Teuthonista 
(Zs.f.MaF.) and as the author of books on German dialectology. 
Those chapters dealing with subjects of the author’s own special in- 
vestigation are especially valuable and make up for the necessarily 
cursory treatment of some of the numerous other topics treated. 
Foremost among his special fields is that of place and personal 
names, particularly in connection with Eastern Germany and the 
Sudetenland. Some of his other works quoted throughout the book 
are on Old High German phonology (PBB 50), the New High 
German literary language (ZfMaF 12), word-studies (Deutsche 
Wortgeschichte, Minden, 1949), and the investigation of the basic 
and at present popular problem of the relationship of the Germanic 
languages to one another (Goten, Nordgermanen und Angelsachsen, 
1951). 

The headings treated include a brief history of the science, the 
older Germanic and German dialects and their modern counter- 
parts, syntax, word-formation, semantics, prosody, text-criticism, 
runology, tribal and religious history of the Germanic peoples, the 
study of personal and place-names and the spread of Germanic 
cultural and political influence in Europe as reflected in linguistic 
phenomena. It is evident that the ambitious plan of the book must 
exonerate it of the usual charges of errors of omission. I am 
convinced that the battery of books represented by this series would 
place in the students’ hands, if they could afford them, a real key 
to the mysteries of their science. Yet, the general nature of this 
book makes it less rewarding in its kind than e.g. A. Bach’s 
Geschichte der deutschen Sprache for the areas where they overlap. 
A tendency to fail to differentiate clearly between accepted fact 
and personal conviction makes critical reading necessary and pleads 
against placing too much faith in sections lying outside the author’s 
specialization. 

As an example of this I quote: “ Findet sich im Volkslied Stel- 
lung des Zeitworts zu Beginn des Satzes, z. B. Sah ein Knab ein 
Réslein stehn, so ist das alter Brauch, der iiber das Friihnhd. und 
Mhd. auf noch iltere Zeiten zuriickgeht, vgl. im Hildebrandsliede 
...” (p. 124). But, on this subject Behaghel, the acknowledged 
master of German syntax, writes: Mit dem spiteren Ahd. ist, abge- 
sehen von der “Inversion nach und,” die Spitzenstellung des 
Verbs untergegangen. Im spiten Mhd. tritt sie wieder auf, aber 
ohne Zusammenhang mit der alteren. (Deutsche Syntax Iv, 37) 
and on the next page Behaghel expressly writes: Die Stellung ist 
dann auch ins Volkslied eingedrungen und gewinnt volktiimlichen 
Anschein. Diese vermeinte Volkstiimlichkeit bildet Sturm und 
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Drang nach, und sie wirkt in Goethes Heiderdslein: sah ein Knab’ 
ein Roslein stehn. 

It would be of great aid if more short references to the sources 
of opinions were made. Since most of the literature is given after 
each chapter, this would be easy to do if the items were numbered 
so that references could then take the form: (6, 1v, 45) work, 
volume, page. Such references would be welcome in the chapter on 
syntax alone at several points, e. g. in the discussion of the possible 
Germanic origin of the a.c.i. construction (p. 121) or in the 
allusion to Behaghel’s Gesetz der wachsenden Glieder (p. 123). 

Although the titles of the foreign periodicals referred to in the 
text are written out in full, it might be wholesome for the students’ 
morale to demonstrate an awareness of the significance of foreign 
Germanistic scholarship by listing in the index of abbreviations 
the names of a few leading foreign journals devoted to the language 
and literature of Germany, Even the relatively few referred to in 
the text would help. 

A list of scholars whose names were missed in the sections where 
they might be expected to appear would probably not be in order 
in view of the paedagogical nature of the series were it not that here 
too one misses predominantly those outside of Germany: Collinson, 
Collitz, Kloeke, Overdiep, Prokosch. In the section on Early New 
High German I miss Bahder’s Grundlagen, in that on semantics, 
the articles of Sperber. The grammar of J. Franck and the two 


great dictionaries should be mentioned in the discussion of Dutch. 
Another dictionary overlooked is Gdétze’s Friihneuhochdeutsches 
Glossar. These suggestions for the eventuality of a second printing 
should not be construed as detracting from the essential usefulness 
of the book to German students. 


Stantey N,. WERBOW 
The Johns Hopkins University 





The Old French Epic. By Jesstze Crostanp. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1951. Pp. vi+ 304. 25s. 


Miss Crosland attempts to see the Old French epic “ against its 
historical background, to examine the soil from which it sprang, to 
indicate the unique character and beauty of its most noble exponents 
and to trace the development of certain ideals of thought and con- 
duct which run through it” (p. v). In this attempt she makes 
excellent use of her knowledge of mediaeval Latin literature and 
the historical chronicles. Thus, for example, Roland’s exhortation 
to his men is compared with King Eudes’ words to his soldiers; the 
signs and portents of the chansons de geste are equated with those 
in the lay and monastic annals; the physical characteristics of the 
epic heroes are found to be the same as those required of recruits 
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in the De Re Militari by Vegetius. Although she rejects the direct 
influence of both ancient and later poetry, Miss Crosland neverthe- 
less indicates how the classical curriculum of the schools could not 
have failed to affect both the form and content of the Old French 
epic in tricks of style, in the transmutation of temperantia into 
mésure, etc., and she wisely concludes that in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries the authors of the chansons de geste must have 
been men of a considerable amount of culture. Incidentally, it is 
pleasant to note in this connection that the word “ jongleurs ” ap- 
pears in quotation-marks when it refers to writers rather than 
entertainers. 

After treating in some detail the general background of the 
poems, Miss Crosland follows the time-honored formula of con- 
sidering in turn the cycles of the King, of William, and of the 
rebellious nobles, though she realizes the superficial nature of this 
classification. She analyzes certain predominating ideas in the 
various poems, giving special consideration to the more important; 
she devotes a chapter to the Old French epic in other countries; and 
she concludes with a somewhat disappointing discussion of epic 
traditions as applied to characters, episodes and sentiments, 

The volume offers a synthesis that neglects neither literary his- 
tory nor literary criticism. Miss Crosland emphasizes the differences 
between the themes and craftsmanship in the poems, early and late, 
good and bad. She freely uses such disparaging terms as “ fourth- 
rate,” “conventional,” “turgid and tedious,” in speaking of some 
of the derivative texts like Garin de Monglane, whereas she has 
only praise for the “ fierce austerity and the grim seriousness of a 
Chanson de Roland or a Raoul de Cambrai” (p. 47), likening the 
Roland to a Pilgrim’s Progress of the Middle Ages in its representa- 
tion of the eternal conflict between good and evil, right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, and in its symbolization of the Christian’s 
journey “through this vale of tears” (p. 70). 

One may quarrel on occasion with the form and organization of 
the book (it opens with a discouraging paragraph of eight pages, 
the various chapters seem disparate in purpose, and the final pages 
neither enhance nor summarize those that precede). One must also 
deplore the absence of a subject index since so many topics and ideas 
appear throughout the work in unpredictable places. Scholars will 
miss references to books and articles on controversial problems, and 
literary critics will sometimes disagree with Miss Crosland’s highly 
personal judgments. Nevertheless they, their pupils and the general 
public should find this a stimulating volume based on a wide- 
ranging and original assessment of the sources, a volume that 
covers a vast amount of material in a suggestive and provocative 


fashion. 
Grace FRANK 


Bryn Mawr College 
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Rabelais. His life, the story told by him, selections therefrom here 
newly translated, and an interpretation of his genius and his 
religion. By JouN Cowrrr Powys. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1951. Pp. 424. $3.75. 


Mr. Powys is most enthusiastic. Rabelais, Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, and sometimes Homer are the greatest of our writers. 
Rabelais created French prose. Rabelais has given us a religion that 
P. regards “as greater than reverence, as more integral than 
morality, and as far deeper than the Faith ‘ once for all delivered ’ ” 
(p. 408). As for those who disagree—C. S. Lewis, D. B. W. Lewis, 
Maritain, Niebuhr,—he would, I gather, say to them with Rabelais, 
“Que le maulubec vous trousque.” 

His enthusiasm might have had little scholarship to sustain it, 
had a friend not discovered for him the complete edition of Rabelais 
that Boulenger and Plattard published in 1929 and Plattard’s 
Francois Rabelais, while another gave him a copy of Littré and 
called his attention to W. F. Smith’s Rabelais in His Writings. 
They did not teli him of other twentieth-century translations than 
those of Smith and Putnam (p. 9). The two-volume translation 
by A. J. Nock and C. R. Wilson (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1931) is unknown to him. He overlooks the eminently scholarly 
work of Tilley, Sainéan, and Villey. Had he read them, he would 
not have been so ready to claim that none or very little of the 
fifth book was by Rabelais. Had he read Francon (MLN, LXII, 
474-5), he would not have kept (p. 47) Lefranc’s assertion that 
the summer of 1532 was exceptionally warm and dry. Ronsard’s 
epitaph certainly showed no appreciation of Rabelais’s genius, but 
it does not justify the conclusion that he was Rabelais’s enemy 
(p. 310). Nor would I put Patelin at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century (p. 43). Nor should I wonder whether Marguerite, author 
of the Heptaméron, could appreciate Rabelais (p. 288). 

I have noted a number of misprints, the worst of which are 
“maus l’eau” for “muas l’eaue” (p. 37), “jaict” for “ faict ” 
and “ent ben” for “eut beu” (p. 79),2 “ Tapureau de Le Mans” 
for Tahureau du Mans (p. 89), and, in a quotation from Plattard, 
who certainly never expressed hiself in this fashion, “on de maitres 
appartenaut a la Faculté des Arts” (p. 296). The book has a 
preface, an index, and, as the title indicates, three main parts: a 
life, based largely on Plattard (pp. 29-90), translated selections 
from the five books (pp. 93-279), and an interpretation of Rabelais’s 
thought, his humor, his attitude towards women, etc. (pp. 283- 
416). From this last part and the preface one learns a good deal 


1“ Et Dieu scayt comment il y eut beu et guallé.” P. translates, “and 


God knows how the meats and wines disappeared,” contributing “ meats,” 
not mentioned in the original, and failing to interpret “ guallé.” 


5 
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about Mr. Powys, including the fact that he is strongly opposed to 
vivisection. I wonder how he maintained this sentimental attitude 
while reading about Frére Jean’s cutting the archer’s “ venes 
jugulaires et arteres spagitides du col, avecques le guarguareon, 
jusques es deux adenes, . . 


bed 
. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 








Francisco Santos’ Indebtedness to Graci4an. By JoHN Hayes 
HAMMOND. University of Texas Hispanic Studies (Volume 
I): Austin, 1950. Pp. iv-+ 102. $2.00. 

Estudios sobre Gracin. Por M. Romera-Navarro. University of 

Texas Hispanic Studies (Volume II): Austin, 1950. Pp. 

vi +146. $2.00. 


The first two volumes of the University of Texas Hispanic 
Studies, edited by Professors M. Romera-Navarro and Elmer R. 
Sims, augur well for the series. They are attractively printed on 
fine paper, and provided with excellent indices. 

Francisco Santos, the subject of Volume I, has been largely 
ignored by Hispanists: only one of his works, the semi-picaresque 
novel Periquillo el de las gallineras, is available in a twentieth- 
century edition, and almost nothing is known about his life. Surveys 
of literary history (by Valbuena, Chandler, Pfandl) mention his 
pillaging of other writers: Zabaleta, Cervantes, and especially 
Quevedo. From this last writer he derived not only themes and 
stylistic devices, but the idea of the Suefio, his favorite genre. The 
indebtedness of Santos to Gracién, touched upon in general terms 
by Valbuena and R. H. Williams, had not been documented until 
Mr. Hammond undertook the task. The result has been to uncover 
“one hundred clear cut cases of copying by Santos from Gracian, 
much of which is verbatim ” (p. 79). The two writers hold similar 
views, have the same tastes and dislikes; they differ mainly in 
style, Gracidn’s being concise and pointed, Santos’ diffuse and 
wordy. Santos emerges from this scrutiny as a popular writer, both 
in the seventeenth century and (because of his moral “ lessons ”) 
in the eighteenth, but of remarkably little originality. 

Hammond does not account for Santos’ popularity. Is it not 
due to his espousal of Gracidn’s ideas—ideas that suited so well 
the mood of the age—and his expression of them in less challenging 
forms, in a feeble style that, unlike Gracidin’s, made no demands 
on the reader? Santos has a place in literary history, which 
Hammond unfortunately fails to investigate, as an example of the 
degeneration of the baroque style: he composes Suefos in a minor 
key, transforms the picaro into “an upright, virtuous character 
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interested in the moral reform of society ” (p. 26), bastardizes by 
his “slavish imitation” (p. 82) Gracidn’s model prose. The 
decline of the baroque needs to be studied ; a necessary preliminary 
is the publication of Santos’ works. 

The second volume studies the baroque style at the height of 
its powers. Professor Romera-Navarro, whose edition and studies 
have contributed greatly to our understanding of Gracidn, brings 
together here five short new essays and four more substantial ones 
already published in Hispanic Review. The first of the new studies 
is an “ Interpretacién del cardcter de Gracidn.” With fine insight 
he shows the inconsistency of Gracidn’s conduct as a man and as 
an author: “ maestro de prudencia en los libros, aunque imprudente 
a veces en su conducta; cauteloso en el consejo, y no siempre 
discreto en la vida” (p. 10). The second chapter, “ Su amistad y 
rompimiento con Salinas,” investigates the problem of Gracidn’s 
insulting a good friend. The third, “ El autor de ‘Critica de 
refleccién,’ ”—a personal attack on Graci4n—shows that the diatribe 
was launched by Lorenzo Matheu y Sanz, whose name appears on the 
title-page in the anagrammatic form of Sancho Terzon y Muela. 
From “ Felipe IV visto por Gracian ” we learn that Gracian avoided 
praising his king for anything but piety: like other contemporary 
writers he was disturbed at the Spanish military reverses, for which 
he held Philip IV responsible. The fifth article, the last of the new 
ones, “ En torno a la obra maestra,” is chiefly concerned with tracing 
the intinerary, real and fictitious, of Critilo and Andrenio. The 
author concludes that Gracian, so skilful in rooting his allegory in 
reality, fails to do so in describing places. 

The collection of essays is marred only by some errors in the 
French quotations (cf. especially p. 7), and some irritating 
purplish passages (cf. p. 8: “pura es su doctrina, y la cruz que 
estampa en su autégrafo del Héroe estampada la vemos en su 
corazon”). These defects aside, it forms a judicious, lovingly 
written handbook which will be indispensable for all students of 
Gracian. 

Bruce W. WARDROPPER 

The Johns Hopkins University 





Code de la Nature. Par Moretity. Publié avec une introduction 
et des notes par GILBERT CHINARD. Paris: Raymond Clavreuil, 
1950. Pp. 335. 

The “Code de la Nature ou le véritable esprit de ses loix, De 
tout tems négligé ou méconnu ” was first published in 1755 “ Par- 


Tout, chez le vrai Sage.” The fact that it appeared without its 
author’s name made possible the belief that it was written by 
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Diderot, an attribution that long persisted. It was republished in 
1757, 1760, 1772, 1773, and 1840-41. It was examined by several 
students of socialism, more especially by André Lichtenberger, was 
twice translated into Russian, and was edited in 1910 by Edouard 
Dolléans. As this last edition is out of print and few copies have 
probably survived of those that preceded it, M. Chinard was well 
advised to get out this new edition, one that is much more elaborate 
than that of Dolléans. In fact the introduction and notes take up 
half the book. 

Like Dolléans, Chinard has been able to add to our scanty infor- 
mation about Morelly only what is contained in his writings. He 
follows Barbier, Quérard, and Dolléans in holding that there was 
only one author named Morelly, rather than a father and son as 
others have supposed, and that he was a teacher at Vitry-le- 
Francois. He traces the development of his thought in his publica- 
tions that preceded the Cede, indicates his indebtedness to Plato, 
More, Garcilaso, Locke, Pope, and compares his ideas with those of 
other “ philosophes.” He indicates the weakness of his system, its 
influence on Babeuf and Fourier, its foreshadowing of the Russian 
revolution. 

Morelly believed that one is born in a state of indifference to 
good and evil, that self-love leads to affection for those who help 
us and to the development of the reason, that “tout est bien dans 
Punivers,” but not in society as at present constituted. There is 
hope, however, if one will listen to him, for the vice from which all 
others proceed is avarice, and the way to abolish avarice is to 
abolish property. It’s as simple as that! 

Morelly repeats his doctrinaire notions monotonously, then adds 
as a sort of appendix a “ Modéle de législation conforme aux inten- 
tions de la Nature,” in which, under the influence of Sir Thomas 
More and Garcilaso, he sets up a form of highly regulated society 
in which a child remains for his first five years with his parents, 
then is handed over to public officials, is obliged to marry as soon 
as he becomes marriageable, may not divorce until ten years are up, 
must follow directions as to his trade, his clothes, etc., until he 
dies—probably from boredom—and is taken to the niche provided 
for him in the communal cemetery. The conclusion of Chinard’s 
excellent edition is this (p. 145): 


Plus logiquement et plus complétement qu’aucun de ses contemporains et 
que la plupart de ses successeurs, il a formulé les régles et la philosophie 
des totalitarismes modernes reposant sur des bases scientifiques ou pseudo- 
scientifiques. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 
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Diderot’s Determined Fatalist. A Critical Appreciation of Jacques 
le Fataliste. By J. Roperr Loy. New York, King’s Crown 
Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 234. 


Diderot’s “ strange novel of many directions,” as Loy aptly char- 
acterizes it, is now recognized as one of his major opera. This 
study is a valuable contribution to its appreciation, although it 
falls short of revealing its full significance. Loy starts with an 
informative survey of critical opinion. The second chapter is an 
evaluation of the place of Jacques in the eighteenth century novel; 
but the subject is not treated with sufficient depth to warrant the 
chapter’s title. Loy next turns his attention to structure. Here 
he is at his best, bringing out the multiplicity of themes and levels, 
clarifying their relations to each other and to the novelistic techni- 
ques. D.’s relation to his characters, and the dualism in his 
thought and personality are well treated. Loy courageously faces 
the difficulties, instead of seeking vain evasions or distorting D.’s 
complexity to find his “unity.” Discussion of D.’s techniques of 
realism is thorough if somewhat obvious. The appraisal of his 
foreshadowing of recent novelistic techniques wisely avoids exaggera- 
tion. It is not certain that D., in a novel that is a burlesque 
“ballet of the intellect,” used all these techniques with conscious 
theory, or intended them as a method of writing. There is, so 
far as I can see, no intrinsic merit in a writer’s being “ modern,” 
since what is modern today will no longer be so tomorrow. The 
merit lies only in the quality of the result. One regrets also the 
omission of a consideration of D.’s style and of the structure of the 
incidental episodes. 

I feel that Loy has done less well in the two chapters on D.’s 
thought. There are basic confusions of which a few only can be 
briefly indicated. “ Free will,” in the sense of “freedom of in- 
difference ” (i.e. freedom from cause-effect relationship) is of no 
ethical value. This was one of D.’s errors. D. tried to establish 
ethics on his theory of determinism but necessarily failed, and 
knew it. Consciousness, and the personal causation of the brain or 
will, do not produce “ moral freedom ” or responsibility, as long as 
they are still physical and necessarily determined causes (cf. p. 
10%, 146). Without responsibility, there can be no ethics. This 
D. admits. There can be no freedom of the self without the exist- 
ence of a moral or psychic self that can modify conduct towards a 
rational ideal despite the influences of heredity, environment and 
organization. But D. refuses to admit the existence of moral 
causes, until Jacques le Fataliste and the Réfutation d’Helvétwus, 
which must be considered together. Herein lies the particular 
significance of this novel for D.’s philosophy. Loy’s criticism of 
du Nouy (p. 196) is on this basis ill-taken. Loy reads D.’s warning 
not to confuse the voluntary with the free as meaning, do not 
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confuse “ moral freedom ” with free will; whereas he simply means, 
do not confuse the mere act of willing with the freedom of that 
act (p. 134). The ethical problem is not so much that men have 
differing concepts of morality, as the conflict D. recognized within 
us, between egoistic and social impulses; and the possible attitudes 
toward that fact are his principal ethical concern. D.’s “ solution ” 
is not really that we must submit to laws until society sanctions 
individual instinct. Not only did D. probably hope for more 
progress in the other direction (through education and law), but 
such a “solution ” would not resolve the philosophical problem of 
responsibility, nor the moral problem—for individual instincts are 
(admittedly) a chaos and represent the lower evolutionary level. 
If, as D. says, the virtuous man is merely happily born and the 
wicked unhappily born, then, if we change the concept of virtue, we 
shall merely reverse the situation, as long as both social and 
unsocial instincts persist and men have a need of virtue. 

Loy’s greatest merits are his open mind and his judicious modera- 
tion. He has given us an intensely interesting but inconclusive 
experiment in the interpretation of one of D.’s most complex and 
profound works. 

LESTER G. CROCKER 

Goucher College 





BRIEF MENTION 


Georg Biichner als Politiker. Von Karu Vitor. Bern: A. 
Francke Verlag, 1950. 1348. The first edition of this book, pub- 
lished before the war, was to be a forerunner of Karl Viétor’s 
Biichner biography (MLN, txv (1950), 554) but reached only a 
very circumscribed circle of readers since in Hitler Germany it was 
conveniently overlooked and later practically destroyed by the 
bombing of book centers. It is fortunate, indeed, that before his 
death Viétor had still been able to supplement his monograph with 
this reprint, for it not only gives us a judicious and discerning 
study of Biichner’s social views and activities such as we find it in 
no other poet of his period, but it is at the same time, in spite of 
geographical restrictedness to Hesse, an excellent illustration of the 
often confusing currents of the constitutional struggles of the early 
19th century, especially in its first chapter, which aims to present 
the background to the plotting of Biichner and his associates. 

The second chapter clarifies Biichner’s position as a social revolu- 
tionary who rejects the ideological and mere political aims of his 
contemporaries, for he sees as the only hope for a social revolution 
an active propaganda among peasants and poor workers through 
distribution of inflammatory pamphlets and through the formation 
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of small groups of resolute leaders. How far he deviates from 
Weidig’s, his collaborator’s, views in the Hessische Landbote and 
what fate overtook the circle of conspirators we are told in the third 
chapter. 

In spite of the deliberate and objective scholarly treatment of its 
problems, this book is breathtaking reading. It aims to show “ how 
a poet of such rank could at the same time be a political activist,” 
but it also proves that Biichner was far ahead of his time not only as 
a poet—which we knew—but as a social thinker as well. Students 
of German history and literature, deriving both instruction and 
pleasure from this study, will lament the untimely death of its 
author, whose passing at the height of his production leaves a large 
gap in the rank of American germanists. 

ERNST FEISE 





Original Elements in the French and German Passion Plays. A 
Study of the Passion Scenes by HaDAssAH PosEY GoopMAN. Bryn 
Mawr, 1951. Pp. v-+128. The author of this excellent disser- 
tation concludes that no direct relation between French and German 
Passion scenes can be established. Contrary to Wilmotte’s widely 
accepted theory, the early French plays represent a dramatic tradi- 
tion which is totally different from that of the German Passions; 
identical source material resulted in superficial resemblances. Dr. 
Goodman then proceeds to a definition of the French plays which 
emphasize the realistic portrayal of their main characters while the 
German plays seem to be chained up to the liturgy never exchanging 
religious solemnity for fresh dramatic reality. The author, while 
correct in stating these differences in style, should not have inter- 
preted them as sediments of different national tempers. For, her 
true observations based on the Passion play cannot be extended to 
the German Resurrection play in which we do find rather realistic 
scenes such as the crass portrayal of town life in the ‘ Salben- 
krimerszene’ of the Muri play as early as 1250. The cause for the 
distinct differences in the tendencies of French and German plays 
might not be a different temperament and receptivity of the peoples 
themselves but a distinction of growth of city civilisations and of 
the establishment of new values. These plays prosper in prosperous 
towns; they thrive in the shade of town cathedrals; and while in 
France the accent lies on Town, in Germany the Cathedral is still 
the dominating part. Differences in the structure of Passion Plays, 
admirably extricated by Dr. Goodman, may have more sociological 
than national-psychological reasons, the postulate of which seems 
somewhat anachronistic. 

A. 8. 
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The Life and Times of Henry Monnier, 1799-1877. By Epitx 
MetcHer. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. 
xiv + 253. $4.25. Monnier is presented as student of art, litho- 
grapher, mystificateur, actor, illustrator, author, and creator of 
Joseph Prudhomme, who was for his century what Jourdain was for 
an earlier period and what Babbitt is for us. Monnier’s presentation 
of him has the rare merit of adding words to the French language, 
but Miss Melcher does not exaggerate his importance. She is 
careful to show that Monnier never rose to first rank in the various 
fields that he cultivated, though he seems to have influenced greater 
men than he, his friend Balzac in the creation of Bixiou and in other 
respects, Flaubert in Homais and in his collection of “ idées regues.” 
Along with Monnier’s biography the author gives us an interesting 
account of the times in which he lived, more especially the period 
of Louis-Philippe. She illustrates her book with Gavarni’s portrait 
of Monnier and eighteen of Monnier’s striking and often amusing 
sketches. The study is well written and should appeal, not only 
to scholars, but to general readers, even to contemporary joseph- 
prudhommes. I find in it little to correct * and much to praise. 


H. CarrincTon LANCASTER 





Early Italian Texts. By C. Diontsortr and G. Grayson. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1949. Pp. vi+-170. 8/6. This is an ex- 
cellent collection for class use: the selections are well chosen and, 
except for a very few long texts, are given in full; each text is 
preceded by an introduction which places it in its historical set- 
ting and summarizes the scholarship which has accrued around it; 
and each text is furnished with sufficient footnotes on linguistic 
difficulties or peculiarities, Specialists holding to particular doc- 
trines may disagree with a detail here or there, but the general 
tenor of the linguistics embodied in the introductions and notes is 
sound and free of extravagant theories. There is one striking 
defect: the inscription in the lower church of San Clemente and 
the Contrasto of Cielo d’Alcamo have been omitted. These items 
are indispensable among early texts, the former because of its date 
(certainly before 1084, which makes it the first extant document 
after the Montecassino attestations), the latter because of its im- 
portance to literary history (cf: De Vulgari Eloquentia 1, 12) as 


well as its intrinsic worth. 
Epwarp WILLIAMSON 


Johns Hopkins University 


1P, 46, I would not represent Tavernier, who died in 1689, as writing 
in the eighteenth century; p. 174, Balzac had reappearing characters before 
Le péere Goriot; p. 198, Pathelin is too disreputable, too clever, and too 
obviously a knave to be considered an ancestor of Prudhomme. 
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able to make rapid progress. A typical lesson includes a simple, logical treat- 
ment of grammatical material, a small vocabulary of daily-life words and 
phrases, a brief French text illustrating the vocabulary and grammar, and a 
variety of oral and written exercises. Here is a flexible text that can be 
used in the speedy, one-term course; in the full year course with translation 
exercises and supplementary readers; or in a rapid refresher course. 
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